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ALL HISTORY HAS SHOWN THAL 


WHEN A LIMIT TO DEVELOPMENT 


IN ANY ONE DIRECTION IS REACHED, FURTHER PROGRESS MUST 


COME THROUGH A RADICAL 


Struggling to secure more power and efficiency by the use of 
more cylinders — which of course means more complication — the 
four cycle engine is steadily working away from simplicity instead 
of toward it. a 

The limit of its deve lopm«e nt therefore has been reached 

because no further progress can come in the building of gas 
engines except through increased simplicity. 
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The House 
That 
Baker Built 


found chocolate in 


the 


The 


common use 


Spaniards 


among Mexicans at 


the time of the invasion under Cortez, 
in 1519, and it was introduced into 
Spain immediately after. The first 


ntimation of its use in England appears 


in public print 130 years later. The 


price was 
the rich could afford to use it. It was 
first made in this country in 1765, 
ind the plant then’ established in 
Dorchester, Mass., came into posses- 


sion of the Baker family in 1780, and 
the business has been conducted under 
that name ever since. 
rhe nutritive value of pure cocoa is 
oming to be and more widely 
recognized by leading physicians and 
teachers of dietetics. Baron von Liebig 
cribed it as ‘‘a perfect food, 
is wholesome as it is delicious, a 
eneficent restorer of exhausted power 
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strength, preserve health and prolong 
life.”’ ‘*But,’’ he says, its quality 
must be good and it must be carefully 
prepared, ”’ 
Statements in the press and in the 
reports of Pure Food Commissioners 
ow that there are on the market at 
this time many cocoas and chocolates 
which have been treated with adulter- 
ints, more or less injurious to health, 
for the purpose of cheapening the cost 
and giving a fictitious appearance of 
richness and strength. The safest 
cout for consumers, therefore, is to 
iy goods bearing the name and trade 
mark of a well known and reputable 
anufacturer, and to make sure by a 
careful examination that they are 
etting what they order, 
The House of Walter Baker & Co., 
established 126 years ago, has grown 


be the ry st of its kind in the 


rid, nd has achieved that result 
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A Trace of Poison 
By Robert Herrick 


Wrong begets wrong. It is a fine perception of this 
which has led Robert Herrick, one of our greatest realistic 
novelists, to write this short story that deals with a great 
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THE PRIVATE WIRE 


In Which the Occasional Offender Plays at Diamond Cut Diamond 


By AR TH U R STRINGER 


























and | had divvied our swag 


I’ WASN’T until Dinney 
that 1 wanted to travel 


i . ‘ aoe a 
| beh j ; 
peqeet ey r 





Eastward. I always weaken TOMY! tect Ge iT} } ‘ tr +) I was a coward in mind, in spirit 
on the West that way, once a / se for he shivered and got sick 
I’ve got money. I never could gM, ! Hsetiis wee, when I made him walk into a 
say just why or how it was. me, if ’ Decatur bank and pass through 


But I suppose most dogs go 
home to bury their bone! | 
began to get homesick and pee- 
vish for New York. I ached fora 
sight of that old crust-thrower of a 


a ridiculous little raised check 
He had fallen into a rut, and he 





city, where itsskyscraper teeth bit up 3 hes hat'swhy |! pt to his Middle We 
into the morning smoke, and it seemed My> ‘ tees i} Ny ind drifted dow: | und Mem 
to whisper, with one eye winked: “ Feed TF | " = phis way until he could get in touch with 
me, or I'll feed on you!”’ I wanted to see ‘ i D> ' i Janesville Tommy orcome under the wing 
it laugh and shake behind its sly old rags; ‘“3) ; S ‘i of Big Jim Stratton. For three weeks | 
I wanted to hear its eternal whine for more j ee Fe f tried to do my best with Dinney, for I liked 
gold, and its growls and oaths against the arm i : him. But I'd nothing to work on. A man 
of the law. I wanted to get a sniff of the Rialto : { who hasn’t a soul above moll-buzzing is hop: 
dust again, of the crowds by day and the lamps by les So Dinney and I divvied on the Pontiac « 
night, of the bustle and stir of Broadway, with its crazy and parted 
and solemn and tangled and happy-go-lucky bubbling of It had been a neat little piece of business, that Pontiac « 
life. My ears seemed to ache for its street-sounds, its roar of Dinney and a broken-down pick-up named Sherwood, who'd 
wheels, its clatter of hoofs, its tinkle and clang of bells, its whine of pounded the brass on one of the Chicago poolroom barge trailed out 
engines, its drone of power, its show of wealth, its rumble and roar of Hunger along the Chicago and Alton until they were twelve miles north of the town. I'd 
“IT want it all, Dinney!” I said to that puzzled son of the Sucker State, who knew shown Sherwood how to cut in on the Pontiac wires, with our rela ind batteries 
nothing of life or living beyond the range of the Hoosiers. “I want it all, from the stowed away behind a pile of ties. Once we'd tapped the right wires we controlled 
Greek peanut-man with his barrel-oven and his little steam-whistle to the flash of the every message that passed between the Windy City and Livingston Count 1 carried 
afternoon sun on some wine-colored tonneau as it dips and melts away up the Avenue! through the inside work myself, working the town as a hog-buyer from Milwaukee 
I want it all, from the old Irish newswoman and the passing street-faces and the night- and spreading at the best hotel. Then I floated into one of the town bat it wa 
hawks of the Tenderloin to the groups of well-built and bright-eved girls in velvet and the Livingston and Illinois Investors’—flagging a Chicago draft for six thousand and 
feathers and furs, with mzffs as big as cash-boxes and bunches of violets the size of a four hundred dollars. I gave them the Chicago bank for reference, and when they still 
cabbage—the girls who come laughing and talking down Fifth Avenue every afternoon, held back | told them to wire at my expens« And wire they did 
and make me wish I'd stuck to railroading and honest ways!” They wired right into Sherwood’s relay, behind a pile of 1 twelve 1 
“Aw, cut it out!” growled Dinney. the Chicago and Altor And while that half-f 
“Yes, I want it all,” I mused, looking down on Dinney, the illiterate, from the throne his message that I was all right and as good gold, I sat in the | 
of my rhapsody, “from the signs of the Bowery to those big hotel names that are stippled reading a chapter or two of Balzac [ sauntered over 
in electrics, and the theatres that are spangled with lights, and the glow of rose and gold "phoned for me. I kn« is I faced that cas} that or f 1 thir riting for 
that hangs over a certain river-bed of unrest that is forever known to us as Broadway! me —either a pile of bills or a pair of handcuff Dinney, I vould ha 
“Aw, slush!”’ said Dinney, in disgust. shown just how he felt. I showed nothing but an: une ' } hat cashier flur 
Yet Dinney had his good points. He had never been a welsher. Nor had he everstood the six thousand four hundred out through tt tle wicket at me, | hed half of the 
afraid of anything this side of the Eternal. But Dinney had started wrong. He'd begun pile back and asked for smaller denomination Ther recounted 1 roll, thanked 
his career under William Rudolph, alias ‘‘ The Missouri Kid,” had dawdled along asa hobo | and sauntered back to the hotel Sut or I'd rounded the corner of that hotel 
stick-up, and had finally climbed up to the Yegg class under the guidance and inspiration I could have shown a clean pair of heels to a lightning-change artist between a 
of Buck Ballard, of the Goat Hinch Band. 
So Dinney, naturally, was uncouth of speech and crude of feeling. When he snuffed a u 
drum, it was for the money in it, and nothing more. He never saw any fun in the game | LEANED back in the big rotunda-chair, a week later, and yawned. Then I t 
for the game’s sake. He never even had the heart to go it alone. He was menial: he out a cigar, and yawned agair I began to wonder if, after all, thers ‘ » much 


always had to work under somebody, had Dinney. He was not a coward in body, for he fun being in a big city unless you're mixed up with big a 








1 was Being “ Paged” by the Hotel Office 


Now, provided a man’s not following the Guy Fawkes 
line of business, striking a match in the well-padded 
armchair of a well-guarded Broadway hotel is not exactly 
a Great Divide in the dul! hours of a long morning. ‘“ But 
w'en you're spreadin’ nitro-soup,” as Dinney once put it, 
‘you don’t want t’ bite your caps too close!” 

For before this particular match had burned half-way 
down a quietly-dressed stranger in the chair at my elbow 
said: ‘Could | trouble you?” I said “Certainly,” lazily, 
without so much as looking past the tip of his extended 
cigar. But l saw it was a coffee-colored perfecto with 
a life-band, aud it had a soothing kind of smell about it, 
as the light caught, the match burned out, and I flung the 
stub away 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, as he leaned back in 
his chair with a contented sigh. 1 smoked on in silence. 
From the little wire-cage beyond the news-stand I could 
catch the click of the telegraph key. I almost envied 
that red-headed operator in that little hyena-den of a 
workroom. Life was still worth while for him: it gave 
him something to do. 

I'd been so lonely in that big, onyx-pillared place of 
crimson and gilt that I'd even struck up an acquaintance 
with that red-headed rotunda operator. When he found 
I'd once worked the wires myself he opened up and told me 
how his arm had given out after five years with the Postal 
Union, how he'd shifted to news-bureau receiving, and 
how he'd dropped to this lady-work on a hotel wire. And 
1 knew he was a has-been as I listened to his send. 

“This is the limit!’ ejaculated the stranger at my 
elbow. 

1 looked round at him for the first time. It was not a 
melting look, for 1 always had my suspicion of possible 
pick-ups. But he only laughed back at me, over the time- 
table he held in his hand. 

He was a man of about thirty-five. He looked like a 
well-to-do business man, well-poised, well-groomed, with 
the affable carelessness of a man who knows he's alive and 
prosperous. His face was lean and deeply-lined, but well 
formed. The line of his mouth was a little cynical, per- 
naps but New York had made me used to that look of 
his His eyes were small and gray, but quick-moving. 
They seemed to give his face a bland and humorous turn 
that set me more at ease. His ears, I noticed, were large 
and red, with their lobes pinned close to his jaw-bone. 
His face, on the whole, was the prosperous, jocosely- 
mournful and youthfully-old American business man’s 





face 
“This is the limit!”’ he complained aloud, as he saw me 
still staring at hin And still I stared, without a word, 
though he saw, or pretended to see, some shadow of a 
question on my face, for he swung around in his big chair 
and faced me. 
Do you know anything about these Chinese puzzles? 
he asked, putting the time-table before my eyes. 
Not much!" 1 admitted. 
| want to get up to Middleburg, New York,” he went 
on with unruffied friendliness. ‘It’s somewhere in 
Schoharie County. But I'll be hanged if I can find what 
road I take west from Albany, or where I strike the 
Delaware and Canal Company's Line and where I leave 
‘em for the Cooperstown and Charlotte Valley branch!” 
I began to laugh, his dilemma was such an out-and-out 


one, He looked at me que tioningly. 
I used to know something about things like that,” I 


confessed 


Well, I don’t!”’ 


And he, too, grinned a little. 
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“Will you let me look over that time-card of yours?” 
He gave it to me, and I bent over it, but I still kept one 
eye of attention on the stranger, though I felt a little 
ashamed of my suspicions. 

**Tt’s like a game of Pigs-in-Clover!”’ he sighed, leaning 
back and puffing at his cigar. The house detective 
drifted by, and was lost in the crowd. 

“You take the D. & C. C.’s line west from Albany,” I 
explained to the man beside me. ‘Then you'll have to 
change at Central Bridge for the C. & C. V., and then go 
south to the town you want!” 

“Could I make it to-day?” 

I bent over the time-table still again. 

“You'd better take the midnight, and catch the morn- 
ing train out of Albany.” 

“That means another whole day in this town!"’ And 
he smothered his disgust in a yawn. 

I folded the time-table and handed it back to him. 

“You're a railroad-man, aren’t you?” he suddenly 
inquired more intimately. 

“I used to be on the old Flint and Pére Marquette, up 
in Saginaw,’’ | admitted. 

“Saginaw!"’ he exclaimed. ‘Then you must know 
Pugh and Crombie and Simpson?” 

The names were not familiar to me. I guardedly 
explained that it had been several years since I left 
Saginaw. I think he smelt a rat—for there is nothing so 
suspicious as suspicion. 

We smoked on in silence for a minute or two. 

“You're tied up for to-day?’ he essayed carelessly. 

I confessed that 1 was not. He seemed relieved to hear 
it. Then he yawned and stretched his legs. 

‘Let's get out o’ here and kill some time!”’ he suggested 
offhandedly, without so much as a glance to see how I'd 
take it. 

I was about to answer when I heard my name called 
out through the big rotunda. I was being “ paged’’ by 
the hotel office. I could see the bell-boy, with his little 
square tray of nickel, and I could see the yellow telegram- 
envelope he held between his thumb and the tray-bottom. 
I could hear him calling out my name, over and over 
again, as he went in and out among the crowd. When 
he came within hailing distance I stopped him. I felt 
like something and somebody in the world, after all. 

1 could half see the man at my elbow eying me as I tore 
open the envelope. But I handled that message with 
care, for I knew it might be a message from Dinney. The 
stranger still watched me, through his cigar-smoke, as I 
unfolded the sheet of yellow paper. Then I read the 
message through, carefully, slowly, contentedly puffing 
at my cigar as 1 did so. What I read was this: 

The man you are talking to is Paddy Miron, the smoothest 
come-on man in New York, Tue Key Orrerator. 


Wm 

MUST have laughed a little without meaning to do it, 

for he turned on me sharply, with a new look in his 
eyes that made them almost ratlike. It was my turn 
now to smooth things out. 

‘There's luck for me, all right!” I cried, waving the 
message in front of him. I could see his hungry eye 
follow each move of the paper. But he got no chance to 
read it. 

‘That partner o’ mine has put through our mining deal 

Temagami and Nipissing silver claims to the Guggen- 
heimer interests!”’ I explained, as I folded and pocketed 
the dispatch. I knew my bait had brought him up, for 
the quick flash of his eyes was like the belly-flash of a 
startled fish. 

‘Are you in on those Cobalt claims, too?’’ he inquired, 
settling back again. 

I chortled and patted my pocket-wad. ‘‘There’s just 
six thousand for a six weeks’ rake-off!’’ I gloated. 

“Good!” he said languidly. Paddy Miron, I saw, was 
not the worst actor on Broadway. He was studying his 
train-card indifferently by this time. Then he linked his 
fingers at the back of his head, once more stretched 
his legs, and looked the picture of ennui. 1 waited for the 
next move, sizing him up. Physically I had nothing to be 
afraid of; I could hold my own, from that point, even if it 
did come to a pinch. 

He looked at his watch lazily, then he looked at me 
with the light of a new inspiration on his face. 

“If we've both got to kill time here,” he suggested, 
‘‘let’s go down to Resicza’s for some o’ that Hungarian 
goulash of his!”’ 

“That sounds good!”’ I admitted. 

I pushed the bell set in the onyx pillar behind me, 
calling for telegraph-blanks. I made it a point to write 
my message small when the boy had brought the blank, 
for I knew the eyes of my new-found friend were following 
every move of my pencil. 

“Thanks for the tip,’ ran my dispatch. ‘Tell the 
house detective to keep off, for I want to follow up the 
game!” 

|! watched the boy make his way back to the hotel 
office, and then on to the hyena-cage where the sounder 
tapped and clattered. The other man beside me did 
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thesame. I could see the disquiet that crept into his face, 
so I chuckled a little, to ease him down. 

“We're going to double our money in that silver stock 
—we’re going to triple it, if this goes through! And then 
I guess we'll show this old town a thing or two about 
spending!” 

“Wonderful how the wire helps business out,’ 
my friend meditatively. 

“Hanged if J could ever understand how telegraphing 
is done,” I observed quite as meditatively. And I saw 
his face brighten at that casual remark. It was only a 
minute and guarded change, but it was there. And it 
continued to rest there, | thought, as we made our way out 
of the crowded hotel rotunda, and stepped into a cab and 
went rattling down Broadway, swinging sharply round 
into one of the lower side-streets toward Sixth Avenue. 
Then we alighted and went down a narrow little stairway 
into a gas-lighted hall, and from there into a subterranean 
eating-room with a row of tables down one side. The 
place was almost empty, so we had our choice of tables. 
it had its fascination, this stalking the stalker, but for 
the first time, in the light of that vile-smelling Hungarian 
cellar, I wondered if I hadn’t gone a little too far in the 
business, for as I ordered cigars I caught the Nash of some 
mysterious message between Miron and the y2llow-haired 
ogre behind the bar. It was only a glance, but in that 
glance I knew a message had been given and received. 


essayed 


Iv 

E SAT there smoking, apparently as happy as two 

ducks in a ditch; but we weren’t. I was watching 
Miron, and Miron, I knew, was watching me. The man 
behind the bar it was impossible to keep under my eye as 
he came and went. He could have worked a dozen ropes 
without my seeing him do it, but I sat there, satisfied, 
waiting for the next move. 

“Why the devil d’ you carry so much loose money 
around with you?” my new-found friend reprovingly 
demanded. He had just watched me flash my roll, for I 
had insisted on paying as we went. I felt that it was 
worth it. 

“It’s only a few thousand!” 

‘But it’s not safe in a town like this!” 

“Oh, pshaw; I like to have it handy!” 

He looked at me studiously. I suppose a fine big 
Cheshire cat contemplates a cornered mouse with a good 
deal the same sort of look. And while he still bent that 
look on me I was dimly conscious of a third man entering 
the place, although my eyes were fixed on the ash at the 
end of my cigar. I looked up, and he came straight for 
us. After all, I saw there wasn’t going to be much of a 
stage-wait. 

The newcomer hurried straight up to Miron. He 
jerked a chair from the next table, and flung himself 
into it. 

“Thank Heaven!” he cried, pushing back his hat. 
“I’ve been scouring the Island for you!” 

He was a young man, yet not an innocent-looking 
young man. He was as tall and muscular as a sparring 
instructor, though there was more humor than brutality 
in his cautiously easy-going face. His clothes were cut 
like a college boy’s—turned up trousers, tan shoes, a 
striped silk band on his soft hat, and a colored shirt. 

“This is Mr. Gahan,” Miron was saying soberly. 
‘“Mr. Gahan, my friend Mr. Mahler— Mr. Richard Mahler!”’ 

Young Mahler acknowledged the introduction with a 
curt and diffident nod. Not once did he condescend to 
turn his eyes in my direction. 





“Do You Know Anything About These Chinese Puzzles?" 
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‘I want to see you alone!” he said’ to Miron. 
still more or less excited. 

Miron shrugged his shoulders. I suppose he meant by 
the movement that good form demanded I should not 
be left alone. 

“But I tell you this is important!” cried the younger 
man. 

“That's all right!”” answered Miron soothingly. ‘Mr. 
Gahan’s a friend o’ mine—he stands in on anything that’s 
open to me!” 

‘But this is a personal thing, I tell you!”’ insisted the 
newcomer. He caught up his watch and looked at it, 
with a great show of hurry. 

“Then let’s have it,’ demanded Miron. ‘Two is only 
one extra!’’ 4 

We drew in closer round the little café table. A sense 
of mystery crept through the smoke-tinted air. For the 
first time in three weeks I felt that I was alive. But I 
warned myself to keep awake, and watch. 

“We've tapped the Winnett wire!” said Mahler, almost 
in a whisper. 

I saw Miron start up with a little gasp of doubt. | 
likewise saw that the other man was shaking with excite- 
ment. A little tingle of nerves 
played up and down my own back- 
bone. Perhaps, after all, it was 
true; but I sat back and smoked, 
watching the drama. For, history 
or farce, it was good drama. 

“We cut in on his wire two hours 
ago,” rattled on Mahler, and as he 
continued to speak he tapped on 
the table with his long, lean fore- 
finger for emphasis. ‘‘We'’ve got 
him where he can’t get away! 
Every Gravesend and Jamaica Bay 
race report that goes up to that 
poolroom is going in on our key 
It comes to us first, we hold it up, and 
then we cut in and send it through 
again when we’re good and ready!” 

‘Good Heavens!” cried Miron 
“that means you can soak 'em for 
ten thousand, for twenty thou- 
sand if you like!” 

“It means more! It means we 
can get our tips, spread our money 
and place it, and then pull in on the 
long shots to the limit! It means 
that we can rake in, not twenty 
thousand, but forty thousand amece!” 

‘Phew!"’ gasped Miron. Then 
he felt a qualm of doubt. 

“But how doI know this is all 
on the square?” he demanded. 

“Come and see it with your own 
eyes! Come and see it! Come 
and hear it, and, if you don’t like 
it, keep out.” 

Miron still pondered. ‘When 
do those returns start coming?” 

“They’ve started now! We're losing time, good time!” 

“But, even though you have cut in on the Winnett wire 
as you say, how am I going to get my money up, once I 
get a sure tip?” 

“It’s like rolling off alog! And l’ve fold you that once! 
I get the race returns and hold ’em up. You're in Grin- 
nell’s with the money ready, holding down the booth and 
waiting for my ’phone call. As soon as I get the dispatch 
in on my relay, stealing it off the wire that goes up to their 
poolroom, I ring you up by ’phone. Then I give you the 
returns of the race that has already been run, holding it 
back from Winnett’s. You walk into his poolroom, make 
your bet, get your slip, and sit down and wait Then I 
send through the delayed returns, and they're chalked up. 
You go to the paying-teller’s wicket, get your money, and 
walk out again. Jsn’t that clear enough?” 

Miron began to see things more plainly, and to show 
more interest. 

‘*And how much could I make? In one go, I mean?” 

“That depends on how much money you've got in your 
mitt at this very minute!” 

Miron took out his roll and looked it over. ‘I’ve only 
got two thousand dollars,” he announced dejectedly. 

‘Well, you know what two thousand on a ten or twelve 
to one shot amounts to, don’t you?” 

Miron pounded the table with his fist. 

“I’m in on this,” he cried with sudden conviction. 
“‘T’'m in on this, to the limit!” 

“Of course, I’ve got to have my percentage!” inter- 
posed Mahler. 

The older man drew back again. ‘‘How much?” 

“Two per cent. on the whole field!”’ 

“That's easy!’’ Miron, relieved, turnedtome. ‘What 
d’ you think of this, anyway?” 

“Tt sounds great!’’ I admitted. 

“But I’m from Missouri—I've got to see the goods!"’ 
said Miron, weakening again. 
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“It seems straight enough!”’ I argued. I was appar- 
ently ashamed of his timidity. 

“One minute—is my friend in on this 
Miron, with a hand-wave toward m« 
cuitously, the web was spreading 

**How much has he got?”’ asked the other diffident] 

“I've got a good six thousand, and got it here!" I 
retorted. 

‘I s’pose he is, then!’’ Mahler assented. Yet his tone 
wasn't genial. 

“But no one gets percentage out of me until I see this 
wire-tapping machinery at work,” I declared, taking m) 
stand. 

“Keep out of it, then!’’ Mahler's lip curled. Was he 
trving to let me out? Or was he leading me on, with thi 
side-stepping coyness of his? 

“He’s right enough!’’ Miron argued with the wire- 
tapper. ‘‘I know you're on the square, Mahler, but 
business is business. You get no rake-off until we see the 
goods!"’ 

“Great Heavens,” scoffed Mahler, ‘‘then come and see 
them! Don't sit here cackling like an old hen all day 
Do something, for we've got a gold mine leaking away! 


demanded 


Artfully, « 


' 





We've Tapped the Winnett Wire!" Said Mahler 


Miron threw me a knowing look It seemed to say 
“Shall we try it ? I nodded. Two minutes later we were 
up out of the café, in the street once more. 


Vv 
WE CLIMBED into a waiting hansom, the three of us, 
and dashed for Broadway. 

I sat in the centre, on the edge of the seat, Miron and 
Mahler on each side of me. This left ime squeezed in 
between their knees, considerably in front of them. | 
didn’t like the position, but I kept my eves open, and also 
my ears. I began to feel the need of this, when it sud- 
denly came home to me that Miron was cautiously finger- 
ing the outline of something in my hip-pocke t 

4 Chicago tailor had made that pocket, hiding it in the 


hollow of the back and padding it out cunningly Buta 
revolver is a hard thing to hide, even when the barre! i 
sawed off short, after the style of the Yegger. I could 
feel the look that flashed back and forth between the two 
men. There wasn’t a sound; there wasn't a move But 


one man had telegraphed a. warning and a questior 
the other. There was no use trying to evade the situation, 
so I pushed in closer between them on the edge of the 
cushioned seat. 

““My gun jab you at all?” I asked airily enough. 

“Your what?” cried Miron. He was a good actor. 

“My revolver,” I answered him, putting my hand back 
on the padded pocket 

““Why—what the devil are you carrying a thing like 
that around this town for?"’ he demanded 

I’d spotted his own artillery an hour ago. I felt like 
putting the same question to him, but second thought 
told me to keep quiet 

“That’s mining-camp life for you!”’ I laughed back. 
“You get the habit out in those Western holes, and you 
keep your hip sore rubbing against car-seats when you 
come East!” 




















Mahler looked reliey th t ‘ ‘ 
older man still worried about that ! As we g off 
Broadway into one of the lower West Twenties Mal 
spoke 
Shaler’s in on this, you know!”’ | irriedly explai: 
Shaler!—how’'d you ge 
Over the ‘phone at the Athletic Clu H 

ore on W ! 

Here was a new element in the play; but I hadr 
to think it over, for we had drawn up infront of a 
four-storied, red-brick building It was dark-shuttered 
and unkempt and forbidding of front, and I not 4 
tarnished brass dentist-sign on the door 

I followed the other tw men up the ep and in througt 
a dark and tawdrily-carpeted hall From the back of 
this hall we entered a large, shabbily-genteel, old-fashioned 
room that smelled of creosot« At one end | saw a den 
tist’s chair, and beside it a stand of instruments. Behind 
the instrument-stand stooped what might be the dentist 
himself, a fat, white-skinned man of about fort, He wa 
bald, and he carried a very shift ind unstable eve in } 
head. Once he made out who we were, he stood upright 
and gave his attention to cleaning a set of drill 

W here Shale isked the 
wire-tapper, circling the ro 
with his quick glance 

Hasn't turned up yet! 
bled the man at the drills 

Mahler's face fell He looked 
toward the hac th r 
walled off | foldir 
creen Ove < rushe 
il 1 fly 1 n 1Y } 

rhen we car wa fort 

Wi Shaler I made }t 
é rn yuc 

he w St I roa 
Kit Shaler ! the ner 

I r in Ne \ 
nd he especia wanted ‘ 
th ’ 

1 ha ip i 1 tne t 

\ eT I I ind ‘ i 
1 dec 1 that = ier wa 
kier than he imagined 

Let hi ta out ro | 
Miror We don't ant all 
Broadwa non tl 

And I should have felt flattered 
for Miron's declaration | lainly 
plied that | is Meat enough fe 
iny boa) 

vi 
M AHLER wung the screen 
4 to one side Behind it stood 
a big deal table covered with 
green baize Seattered about 
on this table were a couple of 
switches, a pon ya inometer, a 
condenser a one alf duplex set 
dry batteries, a key and sounder, and a few ards of 
number twelve wire. The relay was attached to two wir 
covered with green insulating-tape hese wires dropped 
from the table-edge, trailed acro the back of the roon 
and disappeared through the window-sash at the rear of 
the building I had my own suspicions as to just where 
they ran after that: and, by hook or ok, If Was n 
duty to verify those suspicion 
rf ‘ i i Mal r 
ar ‘ } ‘ | tr ’ 
‘ th clear 
e card tl | n ! 
ert i ! i 
of ’ } ) 
her, f hell | 
ied tT i 
" ‘ | yur 
og tha 
h of r ’ nen-faced 
ind stral y ¢ l t ! ! 
atmosphere Her ped his f hea I un 
he wa } ni Morir ! n | 
wasn’t ur he ht f t nd truck hit 
full in tl Tact I he PCT ngenuou le I 
ophisticated tha i ha 1 But | kr 
was Shaler, even | re ft KE 
Car x ‘ y he l rine? mre nee 
Get ‘em! i red Mahler ii here he 
bent over the rela ist listen to thi 

His long, lean fingers toved for a second v th the arma 
ture lever, and then he thre hut the itel The 
little piece of bra crewed to the table seemed stung into 
sudden life, and a clattered and pounded out its do 


and dashes I saw Shaler watching it, fascinated 


t 
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THE WAY OF THE REFORMER 


HE way of the reformer—like 
the way of the transgressor 


is hard. But the transgressor 


By HARRIS DICASON 


at Jackson, the capital, and did not 
affect the Free State of Vicksburg. 
Then a prosaic railroad took posses- 





hasa lot of fun as he goesalong. Even though 
the transgressor knows he must pay the fiddler 
at his journey’s end he enjoys traveling. 

Reform is a symmetrical garment when 
displayed upon adummy- the misfit develops 
when we try it on ourselves. A perfect fit for 
a New England town might hang too loose in 
some places and too tight in others upon a 
town in Mississippi. Such garments must be 
tailor-cut and fitted to the figure; they cannot 
be handed down from the shelf nor bought 
from mail-order houses. 

Vicksburg, Mississippi, is not like other 
towns. A Vicksburger mentions this lovingly, 
as he might say of his sweetheart, ‘‘She’s not 
like other girls." He means no reflection upon 
towns or girls in general; he merely uses an 
affectionate figure of speech. Certain it is 
that Vicksburg has always had conditions and 
virtues and vices peculiar unto itself. 

At the very beginning of things it wasariver 
town, with a row of cabins crouching close to 
the yellow waters of the Mississippi. Theriver 








sion of Levee Street, and the glamor of the 
river faded. 

Vicksburg became a little city, a man with 
the heart of a boy. ‘‘Men are only boys 
grown tall; hearts don’t change much, after 
all.” That same old spirit of tolerance was 
strong in her people. The Puritanical ‘‘ Do 
as I do’’ found no rooting-place upon her hills. 
It became known round the world as the 
Heroic City, and throughout the South as a 
wide-open town. Liverpool, Bremen and 
Moscow knew it as the highest cotton market 
on the globe, the place whence came the finest 
staple for their looms. Strangers spoke of it 
as a city whose doors are never shut 
cially those soldier-strangers who come re- 
visiting the battlefield of their youth. 

Anewcenturycamein. Statesmenat Jack- 
son had been busy. Under local-option laws 
an overwhelming numberof counties declared 
for prohibition. Ironclad restrictions were 
laid upon the liquor traffic in counties which 
still permitted the sale. Vicksburg continued 
a law unto itself. 


espe- 








brought riches and prosperity, brought drift- 
wood, scum and castaways. Gorgeous palaces 
of white and gold floated past like glittering 
swans of a Viking’sdream. Pioneer plantersgathered here, 
tolerant and generous men, who spent and spared not, 
free livers and free players. There came the rivergamblers, 
cool-headed, clear-eyed and mannered like a Chesterfield; 
men who carried their dueling pistols in a mahogany case 
and their lives in their hands. 

Other river craft bore other burdens. The flatboat 
brought its freight of apples and potatoes, flour and what- 
not from the West. Coal came in barges from Virginia; 
Danes and Swedish timber-men came on slow-moving 
rafts; hunters came for ammunition in the swift pirogue. 
Most picturesque of all was a horde of negro roustabouts 
who loaded the steamers and sang as they toiled. 

Vicksburg became the rendezvous for this medley of 
men who followed pleasure or profit, each after the bent of 
his own will. These people must be housed and fed and 


amused — principally amused. They had plenty of cash to 
pay. Money and morals were abundant—every conceiv- 
able kind of both. 


he vortex centred in Levee Street, whose one-story 
shanties endure to this day. From St. Louis to the Gulf 
every steamboat man knows ‘‘The Levee,” and has a tale 
to tell. In flush times planters stepped ashore from the 
stage-plar k of the famous Robert E. Lee, or the red- 
chimneyed Natchez, side by side with gamblers who plied 
their trade in gaudily embellished rooms. The crew 
straight to their crap games, the others to more aristo- 
cratic sport Men died with their boots on, and were 
earried feet foremost to the street. 
here was a nameless fascination about this whirligig of 
river folk, their boisterous vaudeville and swift-enacted 
tragedy of negroes in red shirts, with cotton-hooks 
sticking in their belts, paraded from dive to dive, singing 
‘ ’ songs of barbaric Africa. Gaming tables 
wheels of fortune whirred, chuck-a-luck rattled. 
andments did not apply when the con- 
stable banked the game The village grew. It climbed 
the hills behind it and looked out 
upon the world. Its horizon broad- 


went 


Uangs 


the coniu 
throve 


For the ten comn 


ened. It began to see things. Then 
the Law came, the stern law of the 
frontier; the law of right and wrong 


of fair play, equal chances and 


common honesty There were no 
technicalitiesand nodelay. Witness 
this Micient 

In the middle thirties a frame 
house stood where Glass Bayou 


empties into the Mississippi River, 
beyond the city limits. This 
“The Kangaroo,”’ of infamous 
memory. Whence thesinistername, 
or why, no man could guess. The 
fellows of an infi- 
A group 
made this their 
, and, like robber barons, laid 
tribute upon the river folk. The 
King’s writ ran not to the Kangaroo 
No law, human or divine, invaded it. 
Life was cheaper than a stack of 


A duly- 


just 
was 


men within wert 
nite jest and a grim humor. 
of outlaw 


fortress 


barons 





chips, for chips were cash. 


The Levee Lined 


fs, ws 


Kangaroo and passed by, like the Levite, on the other side. 
For these gamblers were jolly good fellows, after all. 

A murder of peculiar atrocity startled the citizens. No 
arrest was made, for, as we have observed, the King’s writ 
ran not to the Kangaroo. Public Sentiment, creator and 
destroyer of law, took up the matter. A volunteer posse 
hurried to the Kangaroo to arrest the murderer. Rev. 
Hugh Bodley, a young Presbyterian minister, knocked 
upon the door. The gamblers fired, and Mr. Bodley fell, 
stone dead, across the threshold. 

Vicksburg’s people wrecked the Kangaroo. Gamblers 
were shot, hanged, or otherwise disposed of with neatness 
and dispatch. A few of the less guilty ones were permitted 
to leave, without baggage or side-arms. These were 
stripped, tarred and feathered, and each man put straddle- 
wise of his own log. The river had brought them, the 
river took them away. They were cast loose upon the 
Mississippi, and warned that driftwood must not float 
back. After that, for a while, the King’s writ ran to the 
Kangaroo. 

In a secluded churchyard, if the stranger can but find it, 
he will see a simple shaft, green-grown and lichen-covered. 
It bears this inscription : 





ERECTED BY A GRATEFUL COMMUNITY 
to the memory of 
DR. HUGH BODLEY 
MURDERED BY THE GAMBLERS 
JULY 5, 
While Defending the Morals of Vicksburg 


1835 











The State of Mississippi grew. Civilization spread 
Men began to acquire accomplishments and statutes and 
grafters. River folk heard rumors of legislatures and 
constitutions and complicated laws. But these were made 





with Boats Full-Loaded, Which Cannot Leave Port Because There is No Crew 


If the statutes remained dormant here it was 
not from lawlessness but from good nature. 
The other fellow might be a pretty good fellow, and, though 
his habits were somewhat irregular, maybe he'd quit of his 
own accord. Give him a chance. So had the people 
thought of the Kangaroo. 

General laws applied to the entire State. West Missis- 
sippi is as different from East Mississippi as if it were on a 
different hemisphere. In the east the population is of 
white farmers who till their own little fields. In the west 

-in the swamps along the river—lie the great plantations 
with an enormous preponderance of blacks. Vicksburg 
draws her sustenance and her spirit from the swamp. 

It devolves upon each community to enforce general 
laws with local discretion. From heredity and habit, 
Vicksburg is liberal. The local government of Vicksburg 
had long been lax and easy-going. If an official patronized 
the saloon on Sunday, he entered the side door in his 
private capacity, as everybody understood. If a police 
captain jingled his chips in a public gambling-house, he 
first took off his uniform coat and laid aside his star. These 
niceties of deportment were punctiliously observed. 

The city was overwhelmed with debt, largely a result of 
carpet-bag bond issues. Current expenses were paid in 
depreciated scrip at fancy prices. There was not a single 
paved street in the most prosperous commercial centre of 
Mississippi. Something must be wrong. 

Nobody knows why Vicksburg waked so suddenly in 
the spring of 1904. A Citizens’ Committee was formed, 
and men who had never taken part in politics pledged 
themselves to run for any office if they should be selected 
for that duty by the committee. 

The committee placed a full ticket in the field, headed 
by the president of a leading bank. He was a banker, not 
a politician; but the city was financially ailing and needed 
that kind of a doctor. The candidates for aldermen were 
bankers, merchants and business men men 
in private life. From the stump they told the absolute 
truth —which is not considered good polities. Practical 
politicians laughed, as professionals 
laugh at amateurs. 

The movement gathered strength ; 
gamblers took alarm, fearing for 
their vested rights. ‘‘Wewon’tstand 
for it,” they announced, as if that 
ended the matter. 

Then they boasted of the ‘‘solid 
gambler vote.” 

“Very well,” answered the com- 
mittee; ‘‘if you will not stand for us, 
you must not expect us to stand for 
you. Beat our ticket if you can, for 
we are going to make you walk the 
plank.” 

As the fight progressed it devel- 
oped that public opinion favored a 
better enforcement of the law. It 
had never been done simply because 
it seemed to be nobody’s business. 
“T once knew a whole family in 
Georgia that made a living attend- 
ing to its own business,’’ was the 
remark of a practical politician which 
touched the key-note. Officers 


successful 
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constituted officer winked at the 


Moscow Knew it as the Highest Cotton Market on the Globe 





dared not meddle with people; they 















































“Jesse, war dat My Goose ?’”’ 
had to keep an eye on the next election. The committee 
kept things boiling hot. Its entire ticket was elected. 

The new administration took the helm in January, 1905. 
The mayor's first act was to reduce his own salary to 
$50 per month. Reform began at home 

A city court was created, and the writer was elected 
judge. The board of aldermen expected this particular 
court to fulfill a considerable part of their preélection prom- 
But to most of us reform means that the other 
fellow is doing wrong, and we are going to make him quit. 
Everybody favors reforming the other fellow. But when 
it is put into working order, when, as Stevenson says, 
“it gets jointed and traveling,’’ Mr. Prominent Citizen 
comes to Mr. Reformer with a protest: ‘See here,” he 
Iam your friend. I yn your side; I voted 
for you. I didn’t believe you meant what you said. I 
thought you were just talking for votes. This reform 
business is all very nice, but you surely do not mean me.’ 

The worst abuses were taken up first —the In 
these whisky was sold indiscriminately to white and 
black, men and women, adults and children. Any person 
could step up to the bar, buy a glass of beer, sprinkle in 
the cocaine, and join the revelry. 

Back of the bar was a dance-hall; a negro “ professor”’ 
banged away on his battered piano. Everybody danced; 
formalities were waived, and there were no rules of eti- 
quette. Negroes played craps and poker on tables in the 
corner; generally negroes, but sometimes white men. 

An order was given to close the They 
They are closed. They will remain closed. 

But evena mosquito has his good points he 
feel so happy when he is gone; and here is a word which 
has been spoken for the dive. 

The head of a successful wholesale business on Levee 
Street, Vicksburg, a home-loving man with the best 
interests of his city at heart, said this: 

‘There are two or three of these places near 


18es. 


Says, ° Was < 


dives. 


dive were 
closed. 


makes one 
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hours before reaching town each of her rousters is pa 
his wages—say twenty dollars 
waiting for him. He knows that every n 
the Levee with one dollar clinking agains 
his pocket will jump off the stage I lank and disappear 


The captain has a cargo 





Tro who hits 


t anot 


Here are twenty rousters with four hundred dollar 
twenty dollars each. Consequently, twenty rousters will 
not work In three hours the will get to Vickst 


What is to be done 

The rousters clear a space on deck and begir 
craps. Nobody hinders then When the boat touche 
Vicksburg twenty rousters still have four hi 
amongst them — bu eniy 
rousters average a hundred dollars each, 
haven’tacent. It’s quick action when you “‘r 
A quartette with money marches ashore to throw it at 
the birds; sixteen sign up for another trip. The 
who lost his wages believes the dice will be kinder to him 
next time. He doesn’t bother. ‘Nuthin’ don't happen 
till it takes place, nohow.”” Everybody is contented 

It frequently happens, when money is plentiful, that the 
Levee will be lined with boats full-loaded, which cannot 
leave port because there is no crew Not from scarcity ol 
labor, no; the dives are crowded Perishable freight rots 
and is thrown overboard. 


to shoot 


indred ad 





/ mot fee / a 


pones 





rouster 


A roustabout has no home, no family, no responsibilities 
His money buys the world’s most ancient 
perhaps better for him to spend alli in one night than to lie 
idle for a month and fritter it away —while the 
lie tied up at the landing. The main purpose of a dive is to 
separate the rouster from his cash. 

A different class of saloons presented a different question 
For many years they had ignored the law to a greater or 
less degree, and by common Many of these 
dealers realized that the dive, and their own less glaring 
violations, threatened the very existence of their business 
Many were willing to observe the law themselves if they 
could get the others to do so. But they were not willing to 
become informers. 

At every session of the legislature the prohibition ques- 
tion would be agitated. The furnished the 


It is 
t i 


Vices, 


steamers 


consent 





dives pro- 


hibitionists with their strongest argument for an utter 


extinction of the traffic. 

But a license for a saloon costs fifteen hundred dollars 
in Vicksburg. Then there is a bond of two thousand dol 
lars. The barkeeper has thirty-five hundred dollars at 
risk. Violations of law forfeit both the license and the 
bond, besides rendering the violator incapable of receiving 
a new The new administration regulated t} 
business successfully, and, it is believed, with the approval 
of the dealers themselves. At least, there is now no o 
opposition. 

Since the change came but two men have been indic 
by the grand: jury for violations of law by 
These two were the city judge and the chief of police 

It happened when Governor Herrick, with his staff and 
the First Ohio Regiment, visited Vicksburg. The troops 
camped on the old battlefield east of the city. Entertair 
ing a thousand soldier guests kept Vicksburg in jovial 
humor. bosom friend 
Saturday night the streets were full of blue uniforms, : 
The 


license. 





saloon men. 


Eve ry body was eve ry body’ 
twelve o'clock approached aloons would 
midnight. Most of the vi iailed from 
Cincinnatians are said to have an habitual thirst. A cris 


close 





itors Cincinnat 





impended Amongst others the city judge ap} l 
to. The new lid had been on such a short time it seemed 
easy to lift it a bit im the acred name of hi spita 
Permission w ive! [hat is where the error arose, 
though there no disorder 

When the grand jury met the spirit moved them to in- 
dict somebody rhe cit judge appeared before then i 
avowed responsibility and asked to be indicted instead of 
the dealers who had been misled by his permission. The 





my warehouse. We frequently need extra 
men fora few hoursat atime. This is emer 
gency work for which we cannot employ 
steady labor. We generally pick up a crew 
at the saloon. These men will work an hour 
or two at fifteen cents an hour; they will not 
work regularly at any price. If you close 
the dive, we cannot get labor; business may 
suffer."’ This is an honest opinion from a 
thoughtful man. When asked, ‘‘ What ought 
to be done?” he answered frankly, ‘‘I do not 
know.” 

Two other gentlemen, one a steamboat 
man, the other a shipper of freight by river, 
advanced this unique defense 

‘The river trade is essential to Vicksburg 
Steamboats cannot run without rousters 
No machinery takes the negro’s place. An 
ignorant deck-hand earns from ninety dollars 
to a hundred and fifty dollars permonth. He 
will not work when he has money.” 

Take the case of a steamboat coming into 








Vicksburg at the end of her trip. Three 
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“Dey Tells Me, Boss, dat dis Here Intrust Runs on All de 
Time While You is Asleep" 
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E REVOLT OF BISMARCK 





** A MAN may have 
sand and 
nerve, but 


when a whooping 
cyclone comes cork- 
screwing along at 
a-mile-and-a-half-a- 
minute wiggle and 
a cellar door is 
gaping at him he’s 
going to duck, and 
he don’t carea darn 
about dignity doing 
it. He may not be 
afraid to die, but 
when Death pops 
up like a jack-in- 
the-box and grins 
in his face, and it's 
back down quick 
or gulp your gruel, 
it’saptto beacrawl 

that is, if the man 
is healthy and ain't 
bothered with love 
or liver troubles. 
Can you stop me 
batting my eyes at 
you? Well, some 
men can shoot as 
quick as I can bat 
an eye, and if they 


“"It was a Good, Lively Hoe-Down,' I Says, 
‘an’ Plum Energetic, but He Might can make other 


people believe it 
they’ve a cinch on 
considerate treatment in a mining camp in the Hills, what- 
ever they may get in New York or Boston. If one of 
them men looks at you with a capering red-hot devil of 
murder in his eye and a gun close to his itching fingers 

a gun with thick, black, snub-nosed, greasy cartridges in 
it -and you know that all that stands between you and 
the pearly gates is the lack of an excuse, you ain't going 
to furnish the excuse if you can help it, eh? Certainly 
not Well, that accounts for this Brown." 

Thus spoke Shorty West, dangling his heels from a 
loaded timber-car waiting at the tunnel switch through the 
noon hour He drained the last of the cold coffee from 
the little tin cup, jammed the cup down on the top of his 
emptied dinner-pail with a dexterous slap of his calloused 


Have Shot Your Feet Up’”’ 


palm, and continued 

“Guadalupe Brown was the nom dee plumage he 
adopted when he winged his flight from the southwest 
corner of New Mexico. It got 
too hot to hold him down there, 


How a High Explosive Helped a Low Ebb of Courage 


By RHENNETT HARRIS 


from our wealth so much; that came in the course of 
nature and we'd have felt unhappy if we kept it, anyway; 
but wearing whiskers and pants, as most of us did, we 
wanted to have some say as to the methods of scattering 
it. We had what Judge Frye calls our preconceived prej- 
udices in favor of four aces to the deck, and Guadalupe 
shocked 'em right along. We was naturally light-hearted, 
and willing to contribute to the entertainment of our 
friends, but we hated to be called upon promiscuously to 
dance a solo obli-gatory with chunks of lead splintering up 
the floor around our light fantastic toes. Not that we all 
had to take that sort of thing, but we all felt that we 
might have to at 'most any time. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, he had us buffaloed. 

“That's the way I frame it up, anyway. I reckon to 
this day there ain't nobody but me willing to admit it. 
If you'd gone around and took a census of opinion regard- 
ing Guadalupe, you’d have come to the conclusion that 
there wasn’t no reasonable cause for complaint. We 
admitted that he had his peculiarities, but we’d admit 
likewise that we had peculiarities of our own, and, sort 
of intimate, that we sympathized with ’em. It wasn’t no 
use extending condolences; they didn’t go. I'd remark 
to Sam Hardwick, who was running the wheel in at Paul 
Kleman's, that it was too bad he had to be the victim of a 
hold-up at his reverend years, referring to an occasion 
when Guadalupe had insisted that he’d bet on the number 
next to where his little pallid chip was reposing when the 
marble clucked into its hole. Sam would deny the soft 
impeachment, and the starch would begin to scorch on his 
neckband right away. 

***Any old time I let Guadalupe bluff me—or any other 
son-of-a-gun — you just let me know,’ he says. ‘Not that 
Guadalupe would try to bluff; he’s too much of a gentle- 
man. All the same, I ain’t unreasonable. He claimed 
the door opened just as the ball stopped rolling, and the 
draft blew his chip over from where he'd put it. That 
seemed to me a reasonable theory. I know the door did 
open, because Doc. Stewart came in right then, and he 
couldn’t have squeezed through the keyhole farther than 
his waistband. I wouldn’t take advantage of a draft 
of wind to skin nobody; don’t you never think it. Nor I 
don’t want no insinuations respecting hold-ups. That 
ain't pretty talk. If the wind blew Guadalupe’s chip from 
the winning number he was morally entitled to win. I 
ain’t a man to stand on a legal technicality. So I paid.’ 

“*Tt was right high-minded on you, Sam,’ I says, with 
admiring warmth. Then I goes over to Cicero Bentley. 
‘Why didn’t you tell him to go to thunder an’ that you 
didn’t feel like dancing, Bent?’ I asks him. 

‘He looks at me with the danger signal out, and lifts 
up his voice, as if he thought I was hard of hearing. 


*“*Who told you 
I didn’t feel like 
dancing?’ he in- 
quires. ‘I reckon 
I can hop around a 
little when I’m in 
a joyous mood 
without the whole 
camp indulging in 
airy bandages. It’s 
a thing I often do.’ 

“*Tt was a good, 
lively hoe-down,’ 
I says, ‘an’ plum 
energetic, but he 
might have shot 
your feet up.’ 

“*Not him,’ says 
Cicero; ‘I wasn’t 
in noways uneasy 
about that. I'das 
soon have a dozen 
whanging away as 
not if they was all 
as good shots as 
Guadalupe; it’s as 
good as music to 
me. Iwant youto 
understand that 
there wasn't no 
compulsion about 
that hoe-down; there wasn’t no offense meant and none 
took. We was all having a little time together, and that’s 
all there was to it. If I feel like doing a few fancy steps 
any time, I'll do’em, an’ there ain’t nobody going to stop 
me. You understand that, don’t you? As I say, I don’t 
take offense where there’s none meant, but, if any half- 
baked, fat-headed, smart Alexander thinks that he can 
put it all over me, and then rub it in without realizing on 
his accident policy, he’s apt to see a great white light with 
stars in it.’ 

“*That’s what I’ve been telling ‘em, Bent,’ I says, 
and then I asks Jimmy Tolliver if he considers that a pair 
of queens is entitled to precedence overastraight. Jimmy 
allows that he hasn't looked into Hoyle lately and couldn't 
undertake to commit himself positively. At the same 
time a flush mounts to his brow. He explains that he felt 
a doubt about the matter himself at the time, seeing his 
straight was only jack high, and so he let it go; but, 
however it was, he didn’t like to go back of the returns 
when the game was finished, and he had no reason to 
suppose that Guadalupe backed the queens’ hypothesis 

with an earnestness born of any- 
thing but sincere and honest 











and it was a cool summer at 
that; but his ideas on the sanc- 
tity of human life and the 
relative values of royal and 
bobtailed flushes was too lim- 
ber and wabbly forthem Donna 
Ana champions of peace and 
unpolluted poker to stand for 
it sounds like being turned out 
of Tophet for immoral beha- 
vior, but I reckon there’sa limit 
to most things, most places 
He was a big, dark, hook- 
nosed duck, with the eyes of 
a rattlesnake and the affable 
smile of an alligator; polite to 
strangers, but as deadly as an 
absent-minded drug clerk. He 
was a sensitive cuss, too. If 
anybody contradicted him, or 
didn't give him what he wanted, 
his feelings would get lacerated, 
and when he got that way he 
wanted warm, fresh gore right 
off, So we humored him 
made a point of it, gave him 
what he wanted, and as wide a 
berth as we could, for he didn't 
calculate to be shunned. 
‘It was some humiliating to 
us Strawberry Gulchers. We 








conviction. At the same time 
Jimmy disapproves of Bentley’s 
want of spunk in dancing on 
Guadalupe’s say-so, and Bent 
didn’t suppose an old-timer like 
Sam Hardwick would back 
down afore any man’s bluff. 
Hardwick thought that Jimmy 
Tolliver was gettin’ weak in the 
knees, and reckoned he’d better 
leave poker alone and learn to 
play authors, and so on down 
the line. All this got back to 
Guadalupe, of course, and he’d 
smile his alligator smile, but he 
wouldn’t say nothing. As a 
general thing he didn’t go out 
of his way to make trouble; if 
he wanted any he could stir up 
a batch most any time wherever 
he happened to be, and, if he 
hadn’t broke through that rule 
with Bismarck, he’d probably 
have been homiciding around 
the Hills somewhere yet. 
‘Bismarck was a shoveler on 
the Morning Glory, of German 
extraction which three years in 
the land of the free hadn’t 
quite extracted. He looked a 
heap like Bismarck didn’t, 








didn't mind being separated 


“* You Make Any More Breaks Like That at This Table and You'll Hunt Another Place to Eat,’ Says Lizzie” 


which suggested the name. He 
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was about five foot six and an eighth high, and slim in pro- 
portion, with skim-milk-blue eyes, and a faded cornstalk- 
colored beard that straggled weakly out from his face in 
straight lines. His general conduct was meek, and his 
ideas of himself was lowly, so you wouldn’t have thought 
he’d cut much figure with a good-looking, high-stepping, 
come-back-at-you-lively lady like Lizzie. 

‘Lizzie slung the onion-flavored meat resurrection at 
Ferguson’s boarding-house, and a fairer creature never 
carried a tray of dishes or kicked the paint off the bottom 
of a kitchen door. Half of the unincumbered population 
of the gulch was foolish about Lizzie. I was somewhat 
addicted to her myself, to tell the truth, and I don’t blame 
me. I never seen her when her apron wasn't as white and 
stiff as suds and starch could make it, nor when her snappy 
black eyes wasn't bright, nor her cheeks red 
nor her tongue ready. When she moved, her 
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**He pushed his chair back from the table and walked 
around behind Bismarck, easy and unconcerned, and 
made a quick grab at his neck pushed his nose 





down into his plate, < 


nd held it there 





Bismarck squirmed 


around, but he couldn't get loose, being jammed in be 
tween his chair and the table. Finally Guadalupe let him 
go, and he jumped up, scraping the food off his face. Just 
at that minute Lizzie came into the room, and stopped 


short, staring. Bismarck didn’t see her 
“*Dot vas no vay to act,’ he sputtered, real pet vish. 
His eyes had a kind of shine in them, too. 
smiled unpleasantly. 
7 just wanted to see what you would do,’ he said. 
‘Just for about ten seconds Bismarck did his level best 
less than that. Then, his eyes dropped and his 


Guadalupe 


to glare 
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heels struck the floor like a shingling hammer 
on aroof,and she could deal out a pile of side- 
dishes around a table as slick and swift as 
Jimmy Tolliver could a card-deck. And, 
with all them graces and accomplishments, 
darned if she didn't take a shine to Bismarck. 

“There wasn’t any suspicion but what it 
was just pity for him, foralong time. Lord 
only knows what makes women take the 
notions they do! We seen that he got the 
biggest chunks of butter and the tallest pile 
of cakes and the best end of the grub lay-out 
gC nerally, but it only come on us by degrees 
what was the matter. The red on her cheeks 
got a little redder when she'd ask him if he 
didn’t want another cup of coffee, and she 
called him ‘Mr. Schuler,’ and didn’t josh him 
like she did the rest of the boys; but that 
didn’t seem open-and-shut proof of anything 
As for Bismarck, he didn’t catch on either, 
though those skim-milk eyes of his would 
follow her about the room when he thought 
she wasn’t looking in a way that didn’t leave 
no doubt as to the state of his emotions 
Things was in this happy condition when 
Guadalupe happened to take notice. Up to 
that time he hadn’t paid no more attention 
to Bismarck than he had to Ferguson's cat. 

‘Lizzie had just set down the bread-plate 
on the other side of the table from Bismarck 
when she happened to look across and catch 
his eye. Bismarck generally looked away 
when such a thing occurred, but this time 
his eyes sort of got tangled with hers, and 
he couldn’t break away. You know how it 
is, don’t you? Well, while he looked, awarm 
vermilion climbed upon his countenance and 
kept climbing until the parting of his hair 
showed like an Ogallala squaw’'s. Lizzie got 
some fine mountain sunset effects in her face, 
too. It sure was a sweet sight, but it didn’t 
last long. Somebody snickered, and Lizzie 
made a bee-line for the kitchen, while Bis- 
marck in his agitation began to shake tomato 
catsup into his coffee. That brought out a 
general howl. 

***Who’s been boiling your face, Bismarck ?’ 
asks Bill Timmy. 

“*Tt vas nod boiled,’ savs Bismarck. 











“*You ought to boil it,’ says Timmy; ‘it 
might look better cooked than it does raw. 
All I want to say is that, if you trifle with 
that poor girl's affections the way you've been doing lately, 
I’m going to crawl your hump all spraddled out. Ain't 
you ashamed of yourself? It may be sport to you, but 
it’s death to her. There’s dozens of good, honest-hearted 
miners around this camp what would make that girl an 
A-number-one husband if you'd pull your freight and 
leave the track clear; but you hang around with your slick, 
taffy-slinging tongue, and your high-toned, foreign ways, 
and your good clothes, and get her razzle-dazzled just to 
amuse yourself and pass the time.’ 

““*T nefer haf spoke von vord mit her,’ says Pismarck, 
real earnest. ‘I vouldt nod do sooch a tings.’ 

“There was another howl then, and Guadalupe, who had 
been listening with his eyes half shut, leaned over the 
table and called to Sam Hardwick. 

“*What is that thing with a faint resemblance to 
humanity sitting next to you, Samuel?’ ‘You'll 
pardon my curiosity, but I thought I heard it make 
sounds like it was alive. Oblige me by jolting it in the 
ribs just to see if it will squeak again.’ 

“Sam promptly dug his elbow into the Dutchman's 
side, and then excused himself. Bismarck was just aim- 
ing a chunk of boiled beef at his mouth and it landed in 
his whiskers up near his eye. ‘You vas vilkom,’ he says 
to Sam, wiping himself off with his shirt-sleeve. 

“*Ton’t mention it,’ says Sam, winking at Guadalupe. 

“*He ain’t human,’ says Guadalupe, sneering. ‘You 
might try pouring a glass of water down his neck. Never 
mind, though. Let him alone.’ 


he says 


“ Then the Terror Howled for the First Time” 


face turned as pale as it had red a few minutes before that 





He grinned like asick cat and turned away, and Guadalupe 
laughed and walked out of the dining-room. Right there 
I saw Lizzie bite her lip and look at Bismarck as if he 
wasn’t there, and then, flip went her skirts, and the kitchen 








door swung to behind her. Pretty tough, eh? 

‘‘What devil got into Guadalupe I don’t know. I don’t 
think it was because he thought anything of Lizzi I 
never seen any signs of it. It was just pure cussedne I 


reckon, that made him pick on Bismarck from that time 





out. If it had been Lizzie, it seemed like he’d queered 
that game from the jump-off. No more special favors for 
the Dutch in Ferguson’s. Bismarck might look as h 
pleased, but there was no danger of getting a flicker of an 
eyelash from the girl after that morning. She'd dump 
his dishes down alongside of him like he was ten miles 
away and she rather hoped he wasn’t coming bach You 
can throw bricks at a man in yas to convey the 


such 
— | 





impression that you ain't got 
him, but it isn’t a marker to white 
dropped around by a dining-room girl who’s soured on you 


If it had been me, and there 


a iart 


queen's-ware when it’s 


wasn't no other place in town 


for me to feed my glad young face, I’d have got me a 
cookstove and a couple of skillets and took risks on spoil- 
ing good raw material and an average fair digestion; but 


not so Bismarck; he never missed a meal, though there 
was never one that he didn’t get a frost that would make 
your teeth chatter. Not only that, but there 


a chance that Guadalupe would be on hand, and, when 
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‘It is our clear duty to see, in the inter- 
est of the people, that there is adequate 
sion and control over the business 


and 


superv 


lien fortunes of to-day 





ise of the swe 
also to determine the conditions upon 
which these fortunes are to be transmitted 
and the percentage they shall pay to the 
ent whose protecting arm alone 
enables them to exist."’ 

President Roosevelt's Speech 

at Harrisburg, October 5, 1906. 
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T THE Horse Show in New York 
the other week one of the 
multi-millionaire exhibitors 
was giving public exhibition of his ec- 
stasy over winning some ribbons with 
horses bred and trained not by himself 
but by experts hired with the money 
he had not earned but inherited. 
“That man's grandfather,” said a 
bystander, “was not content until he 
ruled the railways from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. This grandson's 
highest ambition is to win prizes with 
horses, and he’s the most energetic 
and ambitious of the old fellow's descendants.’’ Yet the 
increase in the fortune of the grandson since his birth, and 
without any effort on his part, is of itself more than the 

entire estate left by the grandfather. 

Take up any volume, from A to Z, of a dictionary of 
biography—for any country in the world or for the whole 
world. Leave out of account the kings and princes, except 
those that were persons apart from their accidental hered- 
itary And what do you find? You find, first, 
almost no sons of rich men; second, many sons of families 
that were extremely poor; and third, the overwhelming 
majority —in all ages, all countries came of parents able 
to bring up the children without real hardship, but giving 
them no real luxury, either, and leaving them nothing that 
could be called an inheritance. In the broad, you find that 
all the persons who have made history, an infinitesimal 
fraction of a per cent excepted, were of the non-wealthy, 
non-inheriting class; and, analyzing that excepted infin- 
itesimal fraction of a per cent., you find that most of 
those who make it up were, by some accident, not brought 
up in luxury. The Marquis of Salisbury, the first Cecil of 
the direct line to amount to anything in several centuries, 
was forced to earn his living as a newspaper writer. 
into any country on earth to-day, even the most aristo- 
the ignorant and backward, and you 
find that the overwhelming majority of the men who count 
are men of humble or obscure origin. 
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cratic, even most 


The Glittering Fraction 


RUE, the pe ople of wealth, or of w hat is called family 

but really means wealth, are but an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the Still, if great riches are an advan- 
tage, why do not its possessors become conspicuous and im- 
portant inn aking history out of all proportion to the mere 
! If inherited wealth is an 
why do not its possessors advance as by seven- 
their fellows? If surroundings of 
luxury are good, if riches are of real value in developing 
intellect and character, why are the possessors of riches by 
inheritance all but excluded from mention in history, even 
where concentrated wealth has succeeded in imposing an 
aristocracy doing its best to absorb all honors and emolu- 
ments? The glory of every nation and of every family has 
been won while it was getting rich. As soon as it got rich, 
decline began and decay was swift. The coincidence of 
struggle and strength, of riches and ruin, found every- 
where in the annals of mankind, is not mere unmeaning 
accident; it is and effect. Civilization not 
ruined the peoples of the past; civilization itself has been 
ruined by the failure of peoples to prevent the concentration 


whole mass 


numbers of the wealthy class ? 
advantage, 
] 


eague boots bevond 





cause has 


of wealth. Mr. Roosevelt has clearly seen, has courageously 
warned us, that history will surely repeat itself again. 
Take any fortune in America, for example —the Astor, 


the Vanderbilt, the Gould, the minor fortunes of 


Joston or Philadelphia or Baltimore families that have 
got the calluses well off their hands and the convolutions 
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How Shall a Menace to Our Institutions be 
Curbed Without Injustice to Legitimate 
Interests or Injury to Honest Business? 


By David Graham Phillips 


well out of their brains. The founder, almost always far 
from scrupulous, was still a man of energy, a working-man. 
But the fortune, as it heaps up to-day, does not grow by 
work, but hipcause a mass of wealth, after it reaches a cer- 
tain size, is‘like a snowball rolling down a snowy steep 
this even though the heirs are wasteful or absolutely 
incompetent. It would be impossible for a man with an 
income of five or six or seven millions a year to impoverish 
himself, except by acts of downright insanity. It would 
be impossible for him not to pass on to his heirs a far 
greater accumulation than he inherited; and if the bulk 
of the fortune be left, for several generations, to one heir 

a few such families, and a few generations, and the owner- 
ship of the control of our country’s resources passes to a 
few hands. It is not necessary to own everything in order 
to control, under the modern business system of holding 
companies, voting trusts and the like. 

It has passed into a proverb that necessity is the only 
force that will spur a man up the road of progress. There 
is a grain of truth in this, not more. It is not need but 
desire, expanding desire, advancing and ever advancing 
standards of living, that has produced civilization —in the 
mass, and in the individual. To develop a man you must 
stimulate in him desires which compel him to exercise both 
mind and body, if they are to be gratified. Wealth, 
especially the costless wealth of inheritance, does not 
stimulate those desires. For every occasional rare man or 
woman who uses the leisure which inherited wealth gives 
to improve himself and, so, really to serve his fellow-men, 
you find thousands who squander their leisure in more or 
less degenerating or fatuously trivial ways, and whose 
highest ideal of serving their fellow-men is gifts of money 

this, when no human being can take an unearned dollar, 
even to relieve direct necessity, without a certain loss of 
self-respect, sometimes conscious, only too often the more 
fatal for being unconscious. 

A few of our very-very rich —almost all, the men of the 
first generation —do “ patronize”’ art and pauperize charity 
and education by endowing them. Bvt no people was ever 
made artistic or charitable or educated by the bounty of 
its multi-millionaires. When the very rich “go in for” 
art they seek, as a rule, the things that are already estab- 
lished. They want old masters, antiques; they fall prey to 
the crafty connoisseurs and, as our palaces and public 
galleries show, squander millions upon so-called artistic 
things that are most often mere imitations, and are only 
too often neither beautiful nor artistic, but have simply an 
appearance of great age. In all time the patronage of 
wealth has robbed art and literature and the drama of 
originality, and has fostered imitativeness and tawdry 
gaudiness. Homer sang for the pennies of the common 
people, Shakespeare wrote to fill his own theatre; as 
Buckle points out, all the geniuses of the so-called Louis 
XIV period were in reality of an earlier or a later time, 
and those whom Louis and his nobles patronized were 
either destroyed by it or never showed any talent above 
mediocrity. 
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‘“*There is every reason why, when our 
system of taxation is next revised, the 
National Government should impose a 
graduated inheritance tax and, if possible, 
a graduated income tax. The prime 
object (in fixing the inheritance tax) should 
be to put a constantly increasing burden on 
the inheritance of those swollen fortunes 
which it is certainly of no benefit to this 
country to perpetuate.”’ 

— President Roosevelt's Message to 
the Congress, December 4, 1906. 















Real refinement, real culture can exist 
only among a people that is on the 
one hand not so poor that it has no 
leisure from manual labor, and on the 
other hand not so rich that it is too 
sorely tempted to idleness and to dissi- 
pations of time and brain and body. 
History is a monotonous repetition of 
the same sad, foolish story. A nation 
builds itself up toilsomely from poverty 
to where it begins to develop the arts 
and sciences and comforts, begins to be 
a really great race, in the way to being 
wise and humaue and strong. Favoritism and unequal 
taxation concentrate wealth, elevate the few into suffocat- 
ing luxury, depress the many intosycophantry, dependence, 
poverty. The nation rots and dies, and the stench of it 
taints the air for centuries. Mr. Roosevelt's new policy is 
far-sighted and lofty patriotism. 

In our early days it was, except in a small class in 
Eastern cities and in the South, ‘‘three generations from 
shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves.’’ The father got rich by 
labor, the children squandered in idleness, the grand- 
children went to work. But with the ‘‘swollen”’ fortunes 
has come a new order. In the second generation, now- 
adays, there is rarely the courage and self-reliance for 
aggressive accumulation. But the second generation is 
timid, thrifty, often stingy even, jealous of its “social 
position,’’ which, as it well knows, rests upon wealth, 
coldly mercenary in marriage, in friendship, in the bringing 
up of the children. Money is the household god, and the 
family’s fear of the god's taking flight robs even their 
vices of prodigality’s seeming of generosity. The family 
iive most luxuriously, but well within their incomes; 
they guard their investments as a hen guards her nest; 
they lend their wealth to vast disreputable projects in the 
stacked and loaded game of ‘‘finance’’— indeed, money 
being god, how can anything be disreputable that will 
further enrich and bedeck the shrine? 


Founding the Family 


NE of the strangest eclipses of American good sense 

by these vast accumulations is the craze for ‘‘ founding 

a family.’’ That phrase never means character or personal 
distinction of any kind, but always and only riches, re- 
gardless of character and to the destruction of personal 
distinction. Although this craze is a matter of less then 
forty years we already have quite an imposing array of 
“princely families’’— Astor, Vanderbilt, Rockefeller, Field, 
Gould, Crocker, Fair, Goelet, Phipps, Havemeyer, 
Mackay, Carnegie, Harriman, Morgan. Every city, every 
town has its little group of intermarried, inter-related very 
rich. If wealth were in itself a blessing, an age of Pericles 
would now be in full blast. Instead, the only tangible 
result from the family craze is the various “‘four hundreds”’ 
of our large cities and the imitations of them in our 
smaller cities. The most that can be said of the enormously 
rich leaders of those ‘‘smart sets”’ is that they are as a rule 
not noisily coarse. They lead the emptiest lives, sur- 
rounded by silly luxuries and by flatterers; they amuse 
themselves in ways they could not endure if they were 
intelligent. They do not live; they play at life, remaining 
mere nursery children, with really childish tastes. There 
is some excuse for this sort of thing in Europe. The 
people who make up European aristocracies have never 
known anything better than the life of inane idleness, 
have been brought up in false ideas as to what constitutes 
manhood and womanhood. But these American imitators 
of theirs have, in the lives of their forebears and in the lives 











of all the significant inhabitants of their country, an in- 
spiration to a saner and less vulgar mode of existence. If 
the evil of this degeneracy were confined to the fashionable 
sets no great mischief would result. But the false stand- 
ards raised by them—the showy luxuries, the frivolous 
and famous pastimes, the life of clothes without individual 
taste, of calls without friendliness, of entertainments 
without hospitality—appeal to the uneducated, mis- 
educated and weak-minded throughout the country. In 
the women, idle and imperfectly educated, and eager 
absorbers of the vulgar “high life”’ are roused the 
silly impulses of snobbishness; and so the children of 
the oncoming generation are infected. Of se, if the 
human race had not greater strength than most of the 
Jeremiahs credit it with, it would have succumbed long 
ago to the poisons bred in vast private accumulations of 
wealth. Our “four hundreds”’ as four hundreds will n 
destroy us. But why should we be taxed to maintain them 
when they retard progress and withdraw from usefulness 
so many who might be self-respecting and of to 
their fellows? Why should political science lag behind 
sanitary science? Why take precautions against physical 
plague and pestilence, and not against the of 
concentrated wealth and the galloping consumption of 
vast inheritances? Why squander so much of the national 
income upon palaces whose owners live in them but a few 
weeks of the year, upon shootings in Scotland and frills 
and fopperies in France, upon diamond stomachers and 
out-of-season peaches at five dollars apiece, upon purchases 
of foreign titles and their degenerate owners—this, when 
so many millions of us who work hard have not a decent 
place in which to live or proper food and clothing? 
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Palaces, LiKe Princes, Not for This Country 


EYOND doubt, the most corrupting effect of the 

survival into our more enlightened era of the barbaric 
system of large inheritances is in keeping alive the stupid 
notions of the grandeur of the grandiose style of living. 
To dwell in a vast palace; to be waited upon and preyed 
upon by secretaries, lawyers, doctors, by dealers in alleged 
artistic objects and in luxurious food, furnishings and 
clothing, by an army of sycophants and menials; to injure 
one’s health by overeating and by substituting driving for 
the natural and healthful mode of which 
Nature commands upon the entire animal kingdom; 
selfishly to surround one’s self with luxuries intended either 
for the use of all or fit for nobody; to isolate one’s self from 
the joys of comradeship with one’s race, to have no friends; 
to be esteemed and valued, and to esteem and value one’s 
self, only for what one has in a material way —is this the 
manner in which a human being ought to pass, ought to 
be permitted to pass and to seduce others to pass, the one 
chance at life in this world? Mr. Roosevelt, a New York 
City man born and bred, has had these conditions under 
observation at close range, and in their typical form has 
seen the marvelous and menacing change in the last two 
decades; and now, as President for five years, with a 
President's unique opportunity to survey the country as a 
whole, he has seen that the plutocracy peril is not local to 
his native city, but is national. 

The hold of modern common-sense is not yet as strong 
upon us as is the hold of inherited traditions from the 
savage past. King still means the estate rather than the 
head and heart. Labor not many 
ago, the degrading stamp of slave and serf—is recognized 
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as the giver of all good only in theory. So, the first thought 
of the possessor of vast unearned wealth is reactionary 
show off, to be elevated above the mass of his fellow-men in 
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ways—like a child climbing on a 
chair and fancying itself tall. And the spectacle tempts 
the ignorant and the miseducated. To live sillily and 
worthlessly is the established custom of the very rich the 
world over—and their talk about the responsib é of 
wealth” and their ‘‘ benefactions"’ are seen to be a mere 
canting concession to ideals that have no hold n their 
hearts or influence upon their lives. Observe the plet} 
ically prosperous class in any of our « s, and ‘ 
verify this, will find it a moderate tateme We } 
of no movements among the very rich, no ‘ em 
agreements 0 lessen the cost of the necessar 
which they control. Charity, Lord and Lady Bo 
yes. But justice —where's the opportunity for pose and 
patronage in mere justice? 

Unjust Stewards of Great Fortunes 

( UR very rich men, whether self-made or mad 

money-getting ancestors, far from leading in the gre 
democratic movement of our time toward universal h 
standards of living, are, on the contrary, working with a 
the ingenuity of their financiers and their lawyers t 
down every industry with the fictitious fixed charge 
compel high prices and low wages Are the very rich 
agitating themselves about corruption in business and 
politics, about the deficiencies in our system of educatiot 


On the 
and politics, and their interest in the intel 
of their fellow-men does not extend beyond the petty 
pauperizing philanthropic charity which fosters the ev 

of civilization and distracts attention from their cause and 
it upon eff 
millionaires bother about education at all, they give at 
tention to higher education which could well take care of 


contrary, they are the chief corrupters of busin« 


lectual conditior 
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centres mere ects In so far as most mu 


itself—and certainly would, if primary education were 
prope rly attended to. 
Instead of stimulating the intense American energy 


toward improvement along really sane and healthful lines 
the swollenly rich have stimulated it back toward bar 
barism, have established among us the idea that man ; 
woman are nota matter of intelligence and character, 
of house, and clothes, and menial train, and heaped ip 
riches. Give the fullest credit to everything vast inherited 
wealth has done toward so-called retinement, toward so 
called art and so-called education and so-called philan 
thropy. Admit that every alleged good has been a real 
good, gold from surface to core. And still, the chief, the 
paramount contributions of concentrated, inherited wealth 


remain corruption and ostentation It is not true that 
our vast concentrations of wealth have inaugurated or to 
any degree furthered our vast beneficent enterprises. On 


the contrary, those concentrations have come about by 
robbing the enterprising, by burdening the ent rprises It 
is a libel upon the American character to that Amer 
ican enterprise thrives only on the hope of st only 
by exacting for service rendered payment that will stoop 
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the shoulders of toilers in generations yet unborn and 
deprive millions of children of the opportunity to ris¢ 

In every great country of the world except ours the 
fact that the clumsy system of production and distribu 


tion results in to the and gros 
favoritism to a small class has long been recognized and 
legislated about. With us, pri 
slipped in upon us under cover of the confusion of the 
Civil War, which enabled a part of the capitalist class to 
foist upon us our present and ever-increasing burden of 
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SIAMESE CAT 
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“So You Will Regretfully 
Kill Me——” 


CHAPTER IV 


WEN turned from the girl, to where the dead China- 
man lay among the vines close to the wall. With 
deep repughance, he bent over the body. As it 

rolled limply on its back, something scratched his hand. 
The queue bristled with long, sharp pins. Oil shone on 
the naked chest. 

Scarlett whistled thoughtfully : ‘‘Came prepared, didn’t 
he? Regular burgiar’s make-up.”” The Mongol face, 
more inscrutable even than in life, gaped at the blazing 
sky, idiotic and daunting. He had been run almost 
through the body, pierced as if by a lance. 

The stout belt-purse had been half wrenched away. 

‘May as well be thorough,” thought Owen; and, kneel- 
ing, he opened it. A poor handful of silver coins, sa/ungs 
bent in some gambling-house, clinked within, and among 
them lay a pasteboard ticket, third-class, Bangkok to 
Avuthia, stamped with that day’s date, punched and for- 
gotten by the guard He had followed them to these 
ruins: to steal a cat and meet his death— why? 

Why, indeed? The thief sprawled among the vines, 
tawny as the lifeless ground, agape, mysterious, inscru- 
table. 

There was nothing more to do, Retreating slowly from 
the rebuke of that presence, Owen turne d the corner of the 
wall 

“Come he said They moved off among the ancient 


mounds, the air before them dancing in blurs of heat. The 





girl shivered slightly, paused as for breath 


Nas it ?”’ she whispered **Did he do it?” 
‘‘No,”’ said Owen, as though she had named the guide 
aloud. ‘‘No, | hope-—I| think not. The wound — you see, 


he couldn't carry such a weapon —-a spear or a long dagger. 
Couldn't conceal it. No - 

“Oh, he wouldn't, anyway,” she cried. ‘“‘ But—what 
shall we do?” 

“Say nothing to him,” he replied slowly. ‘‘ Report 
headquarters. What else?” 

In silence they gained the temple and the archway 
Among the baskets Chao Phya and the coolie bearer dozed 
together; Aunt Julia and the guide were returning at a 
distance. 

**Remember—don't show that anything's up,”’ whis- 
pered Owen. 

It was a silent company that jogged back to the living 
Ayuthia. Aunt Julia’s one remark expressed the general 


desire: ‘‘ Let us go back to civilization as soon as possi- 
ble.” So Borkman cantered on ahead to see that their 
launch should have steam up. At the outskirts of the 


village he cantered back again, calling: 

“To your left, please! We'll ride straight to the land- 
ing. I have boys to take the ponies home.” He swung 
before them toward the river 

“Very thoughtful, isn't he?” sighed Aunt Julia. ‘‘ But 
we should thank that kind young officer.”’ 

‘I'll go,” said Owen. He had already reined about. 
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In the veranda of barracks the young Dane looked 
up from inspecting Mannlicher carbines. Handsome 
and impassive, he saluted, bowed gravely to the 
message of thanks. 

‘But there’s another matter,’’ continued Owen. 
“Out there in the ruins we found a man killed, the 
dead body ——”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes,”’ interrupted the Dane slowly. ‘That 
coolie— we shall find the place, thanks to your—ah 
most accurate description. It is nothing to retain you 
more long, no? Some quarrels of thiefs. However, 
allow me your address, as a favor; it may be well.” 

**So you knew already!” cried Scarlett. 

“Naturally.” The young officer smiled. ‘‘ Your 
ah —courier reported just since. He found the body, 
and willed to refrain alarming the ladies; is it not? 
I go investigate shortly.” 

Scarlett rode down to the river with his chin on his 
breast. ‘As their launch slipped downstream, in the 
level light that flamed through the silhouette bars 
and tatters of palm-groves, he remained silent and 
thoughtful. Crowded among cushions at the bow, 
they had no room for secrets. 

The great tide turned in flood, making the launch 
labor slowly; the cool darkness of the East fell at a 
blow, and the easy slumber of the East at last over- 
came the tired women. Yet now and then they 
woke, with weary murmurs of delight, at some picture 
fleeting past—a tug, whipping up-river an endless 
string of rice-boats, each with a ruddy fire that lighted 
up the brown legs of a squatting circle, and each 
leaving a pungent wake of cookery and sour betel; 
the bellying whiteness of a lateen sail, swanlike, unreal, 

seen and lost ina moment of ghostly moonshine; splashes 
of lamplight wriggling deep in the river pools below some 
floating bazar or open boat, where, as if kneeling on the 
water, black profiles of Chinamen threatened each other, 
chattering at Chai-mooey, the coolies’ game of forfeits. 
All these passed swiftly in a dream, measured by the 
monotonous, happy chant of the steersman, and heavy 
with the perfume of acacias. 

When the other two slept soundly, Owen leaned toward 
Borkman. 

‘*What was all this?’’ he whispered. His glance, in the 
lantern-light, was hard and severe. ‘‘ What did 
you tell them at gendarmerie headquarters?” 

ihe facts, of course,’’ said the guide readily. 
Strange business, wasn’t it? Saw directly by 
Miss Holborow’s face that you'd found him. 
Well, that’s the way I found him, too—dead 
and the cat perched on the wall. Lied to them, 
obviously. Silly to frighten women about it, 
eh? What? Muchinthe dark as you. My dear 
chap, I'd give anything to know ‘ 

The young man leaned back again. Perhaps, 
then, his thoughts had wronged Borkman; but 
if they had, what was all this tangle? What 
stratagems, what violence, could centre in the 
absurd figure of a cat? He must puzzle out the 
problem. But athwart his first efforts came 
the thought of Laura, the flutter of her breathing 
beside him, to confuse and erase his reasoning. 

“This much is good,” he thought. ‘If there 
is danger to her, I’m to be in it.” 








Mr. Sanders, a florid little man, accurately 
dressed for summer evenings in England, hopped 
down from the Holborows’ carriage and came 
trotting back through the hotel garden. 

‘I say,” he chirped, ‘‘Mr. Scarlett! Won't 
you come dine with us to-morrow night? Ah, 
good! Very glad. Surawongse Road; any sais 
will know. Right! Good-night again.” 

And so their expedition ended. Midnight 
had passed, but Owen had no desire to sleep. 
Calling for ice, soda and cigars, he stretched out 
in his veranda chair, and stared blankly down 
into the moonlit compound. Banana leaves 
drooped in pennants of hoary silver; the tin 
roof of a go-down shone like snow; a coolie, 
sleeping in the dust, scowled upward, with the 
shadowed sockets of a death’s-head, into the 
pale radiance. 

Now and then a pedler’s bell clanked faintly; 
a gust of laughter told where sea captains drank 
late under the almond trees; or, breaking the 
charm of stillness, a lizard cried, ‘‘To-kay! to- 
kay!" in a voice dogmatic and hiccoughing. 


“I can’t believe him,” thought Scarlett. ‘‘He seemed 
plausible there in the boat, but — Instinct declared 
the man a liar; reason tried to marshal the facts both for 
and against him: 

‘First of all, Borkman suggested buying the cat. That 
proves nothing, either way. Second, he knew the thief 
before—bumped him in the bazar—and was not glad to 
see him. Third, grabbing the coolie by the queue, as he 
ran, would rip his hand exactly as it was ripped. But 
then all those thorn bushes—I can hardly shut my own 
fist. Fourth, Borkman’s story is improbable. If an un- 
known person—a second thief, an accomplice—fought 
and killed the coolie, then why leave behind the only 
apparent cause of quarrel— the cat —perched on the wall? 
But he may have heard Borkman coming, or have seen 
him, and cut and run. After all, that seems the most 
likely way; for Borkman could have no accomplice sta- 
tioned out there to do the killing, no such weapon to do it 
with himself. Fifth, 7/ Borkman were the murderer, then 
his remark, ‘I saw directly by Miss Holborow’s face,’ was 
made when off his guard, and explains why he reported to 
the Dane. Humph!”’ 

‘If there had been a weapon,” thought the young man, 
‘I'd be certain; or if it were anything but a cat - e 

Mufiied hammering at doors sounded in the distance, 
and the raucous, singsong cry of a runner from the lottery, 
shouting the lucky number for the night. Dawn was near, 
then; Owen rose wearily, and crept under his mosquito 
netting, to sleep over the whole blind puzzle. 

He woke to find himself still thinking of the courier. 

‘‘Borkman started all this cat-pidgin; he knew where 
to buy, had a letter to the pawnbroker ” What a 
long, empty day before seeing Laura at dinner! “I'll 
spend it,” he decided, ‘“‘looking in on this devious 
gentleman’s friends.” 

But even starting early after breakfast, he wasted most 
of the morning before he found the pawnbroker’s shop; 
and then was rewarded only by the gory smile of the 
betel-chewer, and a furious exhibition of undesired cats. 

‘“‘No go,” he thought, ‘‘ this chap doesn’t savee anything. 
V-pa-nai, my friend. Finish! Put your beasts back 
we'll try the collar man.’”’ He entered the stone-flagged 
alley, to find that every other door revealed a goldsmith’s 
shop. ‘Lim Chong, Chin Leong— what was it? Sounded 
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In the dusk, on clean matting, stood glass cases full of 


shining wares. 
merchant sat clicking his abacus. 
grinned. ‘Tsu he remarked 
aloud for his assistant. 
the curtain slid a sleek young Chinaman in 
pajamas. His face was glossy, keen, guilel 
an intellectual babe. 

‘“‘Ho Kong,” explained the merchant; 
Ingalis, my no can do.” 

‘*Good moh? ning-seh,”’ chanted 
you? ah velly well. You wantchee 
culio, I can? show you, seh.” 

The slant, thick-lidded eyes watched eve 
as Scarlett peered along the cases 
silver bracelet, which, but for having no 
mate to Borkman’s gift 

**How much is this? 
much?” Owen looked squarely into the 
They met his with astrange gleam, but not 
a curve changed in the sallow, infant face 

**Fiftee tical, he velly nice 

“This chap does savee,”’ thought Owen 
“Fifty-—-say that means twenty: the cat 
was forty. Do men kill each other over 
sixty ticals?’’ Aloud he said: ‘*Too much 
What price this silver casket ?’’ 

He bought a few things, handled many 
more, called for a list of prices. Ho Kong, 
the clerk, rattling the abacus, jotted down 
figures on a sheet of paper, which he folded 
trimly, and delivered with a bow. Then 
clapping on a rakish Panama hat, he 
escorted Owen to his carriage, and, as it 
rolled away, bowed again in best European 
fashion. 

“] startled him about that bracelet,’ 
thought Owen. ‘The writing on this price- 
list looks familiar, too. Where could I have 
seen it?—-Hmm! So he comes into the 
affair, too; but what affair?”’ 

The drowsy afternoon lagged by, the sun 
dropped behind the teak-mills, the brown 
smoke of twilight swiftly turned to dark- 
ness. At last it was time to dress for dinner 
Returning to his room, he switched on the 
swinging bulb just in time to see, on the 
back veranda rail, a pair of green-sleeved 
arms release their clutch and drop out of 
sight He ran to the edge In the dim 
light, a plump figure under a Panama hat 
slid down a post, and flitted across the 
compound into darkness 

“Young Mr. Ho Kong returns his calls 
promptly. Heard me direct the 
course. What has he stolen?” 

The wardrobe door lay open, a coat lay 
on the floor, the lock of his trunk had been 
picked, and there were other signs of recent 
and hurried search. Nothing, however, 
seemed to be missing. On the table lay a 
letter, printed in English with a pencil, on 
hotel paper. 
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‘‘Sanders, eh,” said Owen, choosing the most luscious. 
‘‘He’s a brick! These are number-one gold chop man- 
goes." He sliced one, and had raised the first spoonful to 
his lips, when Ah Ling laid beside the plate a letter ad- 
dressed in a hand which drove all else to oblivion. He 
tore it open and read: 


Dear Mr. Scarlett : 

Aunt Julia has just decided that we go by the Muang- 
Fang, sailing to-morrow. The climate is getting too much 
for her, and the King of Spades urgently advises her te go. 

All quiet here these last two nights. 1 hope it has been 
so with you. 

In great haste, 
L. H. 

“Hurrah!” cried Scarlett. Clapping Chao Phya under 
his arm, and leaving both qgula and mangoes untasted, he 
hurried down to his carriage. Just as he had booked for 
the Muany-Fang, and was leaving the office, he ran 
against a round little man, tight-buttoned in cheerful 
flannels. 

‘‘You here, too!’’ exclaimed Mr. Sanders. His red 
necktie lent a needless touch of heat to the torrid com- 
pound. He waggled a roguish finger. ‘I spy, I spy! 
Same steamer, eh? You sad young dog! And the cat— 
now | call that devotion, if you like!”’ 

Owen reddened. 

“I'll try to look out for them, sir. You see —— 

“T don’t blame you,” chirruped the older man. ‘‘ Never 
leave a defenseless aunt! Lucky chap. . . . Youth, 
youth!” 

‘‘And Mr. Sanders,”’ interrupted Owen stiffly, ‘‘let me 
thank you for the mangoes. They're capital.”’ 

“Mangoes?” The little gentleman frowned. ‘‘ What 
mangoes?” 

‘‘Why, the basket you sent me this noon, sir.”’ 

“No fear!"’ cried Sanders jovially. “Not I. I’ve not 
seen a decent mango this season. Mangoes? You're in 
luck, but don’t thank me. Why, I’ve been pining 
for them this fortnight,”’ he lamented. ‘‘ You'd have been 
the first, my dear chap; but I couldn't have spared you 
a mango now if I had one.” 

A sudden idea made Scarlett a poor listener to the rest 
of the little man's chat. On reaching the hotel again his 
first act was to stuff two or three mangoes into his pockets. 
A friendly chemist in the dispensary stared at his request, 
disappeared smiling into a tiny laboratory, and returned 
with a puzzled face, very serious. 

“Mav I ask where you got these?’’ he said. ‘‘Anony- 
mous friend. Hmm! Quite right to be suspicious. Hy- 
drocyanie acid, squirted full, permeated.” He showed, in 
a strip of the mango skin, a pinhole puncture. ‘ Regular 
subcutaneous, you see. Prussic enough to kill an ele- 
phant, sir.”’ 

“Good. Thank you,” said Searlett, laughing. ‘*I don’t 
die to-day. Some ‘Christian Friend’ will be disappointed.” 

But once outside he stopped smiling, and acknowledged 
the chill that had touched his spirit: death, the unreal 
and remote, had struck short by a fang’s breadth. ‘‘It 
was at my lips!’’ he thought, staring downward, while 
streets and shops reeled past the carriage like shapes in a 
dream. ‘‘I should be dead some two hours . . . but 
for Laura’s chit.” 

That night he changed his room to the opposite wing, 
and from midnight on paced barefoot in the dark veranda. 
Between moonset and dawn a black shape swarmed up 
the post below his former quarters, vanished within, 
reappeared, slid down to earth. Two other shadows 
joined it and moved off, whispering, toward the river. 
In the farthest corner of the compound, a bush gradually 
swelled, divided, threw off the shadow-bulk of a man 
standing on watch. Then noiseless, faint, like the last 
vestige of a thing imagined, it moved away slowly after 
the other three. For a second, crossing the smoky light 
of the servants’ door, it focused as the silhouette of 
Borkman. 


” 


When the little Wuang-Fang next day swung southward 
from the fairy temple of Pak-nam, Scarlett heaved his 
shoulders as though to let slip all the burdens of a troubled 
kingdom. He was off, the Holborows were on board, and 
Chao Phya, by sufferance of an easy captain, lay in his 
lower bunk. Owen was about to lock him in, when he 
noticed that the cabin-boys had mixed their luggage. 
Among his bags lay an unfamiliar bundle of sticks, from 
which two had slipped out on the floor. One was the big, 
black tamarind that the guide had carried in the ruins. 
As Scarlett lifted it the 
knob of kerbau horn turned. 

‘Idiot! blockhead!” he 
muttered, twisting and tug- 
ging. Something clicked, 
gave way, and there in 
his hand, sliding from the 
polished wood, shone a 
bright sword-blade. 

Some one laughed behind. 

‘‘Found it, have you?” 
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The guide, his great frame filling the doorway, smiled in 
mockery. 

Searlett, the naked sword in his hand, maintained an 
uncompromising stare. Hostile silence filled the little 
cabin. 

‘‘Well?”’ drawled the guide at last. He combed his 
beard with steady fingers. ‘Well, what of it?’”’ 

‘“‘] think,” said Owen coldly, ‘‘any further talk should 
come from you.” 

“Very good. It will,” replied Borkman with a robust 
air of generosity. ‘‘No reason why it should, you know. 
I’m not accountable to you. Only don’t look so deuced 
righteous and judgmatical.’’ He closed the door and 
cramped his great bulk down on the lounge below the 
port-hole. ‘‘Come, come,” he laughed, ‘‘look natural, 
my boy. Unbend, unbend! Take your mask off, every 
one else is unmasked, eh?” 

“Cut out the humor,” replied Scarlett, sheathing the 
sword grimly. ‘‘And spare me your friendliness. Straight 
facts or nothing.” 

‘*As you please.”’ The guide lighted a Burmah cheroot, 
and sighed forth a blue cloud of smoke. “Bea prig if you 
like. I see you're in a frightful wax because I killed that 
swine of a coolie. But he’d have done for me if I hadn’t. 
‘Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed’—that doesn’t appeal to 
me. So I hit first, and—— ‘My vorpal blade went 
snicker-snack.’ As you must have seen. Got the beast 
right enough. Finish! A good job, too. If we judge a 
man by his friends’ characters, you ought to know that 
coolie was no angel. It’s dry talking; just ring for 
drinks, won't you?” 

Scarlett made no movement. 

‘Can't stoop to it, eh?’’ jeered Borkman. ‘‘ Murderers 
not good enough? Now, look here, Mr. Virtue, I'll do 
some preaching on my own. I stuck that pig because I 
had to. You'd have done the same. It was kill or be 
killed. Young man ——”’ he pegged out his emphasis 
with a heavy index finger; his face and tone were candid 

‘‘young man, toward you I've had no feelings but the 
inost friendly. But you pull a frozen face on me, and 
treat me like a stage villain. Actually, I believe you 
think I've plotted against you with that Chinese gang. 
No fear! Why, they’ve kept me sleepless for four nights. 
Your majfoo told me the little lame Chinaman cut at you 
in your carriage driving home from dinner. Well, he'd 
have stayed and finished you if he hadn’t known that I 
was running down the road after him. And last night, 
when those three went gunning for you in your bedroom, 
if I'd been on their side instead of yours, shouldn't I have 
told them that you'd changed quarters to the other 
wing? That was a sensible move, and gave me genuine 
pleasure. Genuine, by Jove! You see I've watched 
you closely, and as a friend.” 


CHAPTER V 
HE deep-set eyes met Owen's without shift or tremor. 
Something in their light, as in the man’s voice, told 
that he could not be altogether lying. 

‘But why,” objected Scarlett, ‘‘why have you dragged 
these ladies into danger?”’ 

‘Accidental, dear chap!’ cried the other eagerly. 
‘Pure accident. I'm as sorry as you.” 

“Can't know when you are telling the truth,” growled 
Searlett. ‘So what’s the use of asking you questions?” 

‘Now, is that a pretty speech ?’’ complained the courier. 
‘You've never tried me. Put some questions. Come on.” 

“Well, then, what is all this fuss? Why do you chaps 
poison and stab people for the sake of a cat?”’ 

‘*Poison?”’ echoed Borkman. He whistled softly. 
“So they tried that on you, too. Hmm! Now you ask 
why. Mr. Scarlett, that's a hard question—a complex 
matter. You see, this cat——-" He pointed to Chao 
Phya, who sat in the bunk describing half-circles of ablu- 
tion round his ear, with a puffy paw bent like a boxing- 
glove. ‘‘This particular cat happens to be a kind of 
sacred animal. A secret society ——”"’ 

Scarlett jumped up and flung open the door. 

“That's enough!” he cried angrily. ‘Stop this baby- 
talk, and get out! I can’t sit stewing in here over 
nonsense!”’ 

Borkman rose, laughing. His opal eyes twinkled mer- 
rily. 

“There you are,” said he. ‘‘The moment I do try 
lying you bowl me clean. I’m no expert, my boy, and 
you're no fool. Now, honestly, I can’t tell you the real 
facts just yet; but will this do? I prevailed on the old 
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lady —pardon me, Mrs. Holborow—to come away for her 
health. That was true, for the place was getting too hot, 
in every sense. We're all absolutely safe now. And I 
give you my word that when we reach Singapore I'll 
explain everything—show you the whoie bag of tricks. 
Come now, that’s fair.”’ 

They stumbled out over the high threshold, for the ship 
had begun to pitch in a rising sea. 

‘“‘That’s fair,” repeated Borkman. ‘‘ You couldn’t force 
me to say a word, you know. But I like your style.” 

Scarlett gave an unsociable grunt: 

‘‘Needn’t bother, unless it’s the truth.” 

“The whole truth when we land,”’ replied the big man 
cheerfully. ‘‘And, mind you, we’re not in the slightest 
danger now.” 

This seemed to be the case. In fact, for two days Owen 
found the voyage dull. On that first night the growing 
gale sent the ladies to their cabin, and as the Muang-Fang 
staggered out from the shelter of distant Cambodia, the 
gray waste of the South China Sea rolled full sweep in 
howling onslaughts. By day Owen watched their slow 
fight southward through whirling rain and smoking wave- 
crests; by night he see-sawed, half-awake, on a charpoy 
lashed beneath dripping canvas. Here he woke, in a dis- 
mal dawn, to find that the courier was mistaken. 

A figure in a long, yellow oilskin coat flapped by, shout- 
ing: 

‘Get out, ye suar ! Below with you! Can't speak your 
lingo, can’t I?” A glistening rubber boot kicked out 
mightily. Something soft thumped the lower deck. 
‘Perhaps you'll savee that!"’ shouted the man in oilskin. 
He turned chuckling—it was the first officer, a light- 
hearted young Anglo-Indian. 

“‘Morning!”” he laughed. ‘‘These coolies are jungli 
enough, aren’t they? Think the whole bloody ship belongs 
to ’em! The beggar’d have nosed into your cabin if I'd 
not caught him.” 

Scarlett reeled to the ladder-head. The fallen prowler 
crawled up from the slewing deck, clutched a hand-rail, 
limped aft under the double awning. His dirty blue garb 
was that of a coolie, but his face the plump, baby face of 
Ho Kong, ‘Christian Friend’ and goldsmith’s clerk. 

The courier, then, had undervalued their opponents. 

That day—which, like all days without Laura, dragged 
through stale, vacant hours—Scarlett spent in planning 
By night he had evolved a simple stratagem. Deserting 
his canvas bed on deck, he took to his cabin and camped 
down on the little couch by the door, which he hooked 
back, invitingly open. Above his head was the switch 
for the light, and ready to hand lay his revolver. Chao 
Phya slept, tethered, in the lower berth. 

‘“‘A little trap,” thought Owen drowsily. ‘‘A trap for 
Christian Friends, and Chao Phya as bait.”’ 

To his disgust it caught nothing. Only one night more, 
and they would be in port. An unprofitable voyage; 
the stubborn puzzle of their situation enraged him; and 
except for inquiries and condolence, he had had no speech 
of Laura. 

The last night wore away, till something woke him from 
uneasy sleep. The creaking roll had ceased; the ship 
throbbed steadily on even keel; and beside his couch 
daybreak glimmered vaguely in the doorway. But it 
was not these changes that had made him start, some 
other stir —— 

He reached up cautiously. The knob of the switch 
clicked down. In the sudden glare a kneeling man leapt 
upright: Ho Kong’s slant eyes blinked at the black 
muzzle of the Webley. Then both men sprang for the 
door. Just in time, Scarlett hammered the butt on the 
shaven forehead, knocked up the brass hook, slammed 
the door. He had forgotten that to Chinamen a gun is no 
threat. With a straight punch he sent the thief whimper- 
ing to the floor; then from the forgotten bundle of sticks 
drew Borkman’s sword and held the point pricking the 
naked saffron chest. 

‘IT should have remembered the cold steel pidgin first 
off,” he said. ‘‘Now, Mr. Ho Kong, speak up. What 
thing you wantchee? What thing you catch inside here?” 

An anxious twitch wrinkled the baby mask, vanished, 
left it smooth, cool, intellectual. Pillowed on a snaky 
tangle of queue, Ho Kong stared upward in blank inno- 
cence. From the bunk, the cat glowered at them both. 

*‘Chop-chop!”’ growled Scarlett. ‘‘ You speakee!’”’ He 
pressed the sword-point harder, twirled it slightly. 

“Yai-eee!"’ squealed the thief. ‘‘Yai-eee! Pleasse 
ik-scusse me! I b’long Chlistian boy! Bling kim off! 
I talkee You Honor all 
velly good!” 

Scarlett maintained his 
pressure. The captive 
writhed. 

‘*l_Teome walkee here,’ 
he moaned; ‘‘wantchee 
catch him cat. You Honor 
pleasse ik-scusse me. I 
hop you?—ah velly well. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Sampson Rock of Wall Street 


geatiene BY EDWIN LEFEVRE. ein uy 


Roanoke tentatively and 
Rock let them do it without 

the slightest concern. Whatever they sold now they would 
have to buy back later; therefore the more the merrier, for if 
they sold at eighty-two and bought back at eighty-four or 
eighty-six, the difference, though slight, would be pleasant. 
But there suddenly developed scattering buying of Virginia 
Central that he could not account for. It might mean 
nothing, but he knew that an order to buy 10,000 shares 
of the stock, which one of the plunging professionals might 
easily take it into his reckless head to give, would make 
the price rise sensationally, and that would not do at all 
not yet. Competitive buying is all very well when only a 
few thousand shares more are needed and the price is con- 
sequently of little importance, since the average cost is 
already practically fixed. He had barely 90,000 shares, 
and he disliked to reduce his holdings by selling should 
such buying develop. He heard with displeasure the rumor 
that the Great Southern was after the Virginia Central 
It was untrue, of course, but, if enough people believed 
it, Virginia Central was bound to rise inopportunely 
It would also make those who had Virginia Central stock 
hold it with the tenacity begotten of a fresh and blossom- 
ing hope—and Sampson Rock had striven to make that 
same hope wither. 

Even now, a fresh slump in Virginia Central would do 
much good. Such a thing would be contrary to the gen- 
eral market’s tendency and thus be doubly ominous. 
That slump would come when Morson, in Richmond. 
would give the word. The people in Virginia who had not 
sold when the stock was thirty would sell if, after touch- 
ing forty, the price began once more to decline. They 
would figure that on the second slump it would make a 
lower record than ever. Sydney would get some big sell- 
ing orders and instructions to execute them very carefully. 
That would make Sydney’s customers think about the 
wisdom of holding their Central stock. 

The Epoch, however, came out the next morning with a 
long article on the first page, saying it had the highest un- 
official authority for the statement that the Great South- 
ern had bought the controlling interest of the Virginia 
Central road. The writer took great pains and much 
space to show how very valuable the Virginia Central was, 
and how its acquisition would make the Great Southern 
the most powerful railway system south of Mason and 
Dixon's Line. The Epoch's Richmond correspondent was 
a complaisant and diligent man, and, having been asked 
by his New York paper to ascertain if any big blocks of 
Virginia Central had quietly changed hands recently, was 
able to learn enough about General Winfree’s manaeuvre 
and to surmise enough of Robinson's financial condition to 
telegraph back that a local syndicate had corralled some 
stock and had turned it over to parties unknown. At the 
New York end of the wire a few changes were made in the 
dispatch, among others to substitute ‘‘Great Southern”’ 
for ‘‘parties unknown,” and “huge block”’ for ‘‘some 
stock."” The “‘huge block” supplemented by what the 
Great Southern people had ‘quietly picked up’’ in the 
open market gave Roanoke’s rival ‘‘the control.’’ The 
writer added that President Robinson had “‘significantly”’ 
declined to deny or confirm the report. 

It was quite obvious that, by the deal, the Roanoke fell 
back definitely into second place—it never had been in- 
disputably first. But that was not the reason Sampson 
Rock's irritation was so great when he read the article. 
Before the market opened he gave his brokers orders to 
sell one thousand shares of Virginia Central every eighth of 
a point from forty-two up—and also to take back the same 
stock, on the downward reaction, at a quarter of a point 
below each broker's selling price. In Roanoke he gave 
supporting orders: one thousand shares every eighth of a 
point down, from eighty to seventy-five. The stock had 
closed at eighty-two. That should be more than ample, 
since Rock knew the story was a canard and he was at 
peace with all the other big capitalists who might fight 
with sixteen-inch guns. 

The concern of the bull clique—which had “‘inspired”’ 
the article by the simple device of telling the reporter 
they had heard the news in confidence, but that it 
was sure to come out in a day or two—was chiefly with 
Great Southern, and the stock rose six points, being duly 
assisted by theclique brokers. Virginia Central tried to rise 
in sympathy with its abserber’s advance, but the weight of 
Sampson Rock’s sales, as well as some by friends of the 
Great Southern insiders who knew the report was untrue, 
and therefore bought Great Southern while they sold the 
other, kept Virginia Central from doing more than flutter 
feebly in its effort to soar. As for Roanoke, it went down 
to seventy-nine and seven-eighths and went back to 
eighty-two. It was a fizzle—the sensation—so far as 
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Virginia Central was concerned, but the failure of the job- 
bing clique did not lift Sampson Rock’s ill-humor. He 
could not punish the Great Southern crowd because he, 
like themselves, was committed to the bull side He 
tried to telephone to Richmond early, but there was an 
electric storm south of Washington and the wires did not 
work well. He tele graphe d to Morson to lose no time, and 
asked for details of what had been done 
for the purchase of the locally held Virginia Central stoc] 
It was Judge Abercrombie who answered, his messaye 


being delayed in transmission 


Your son] ’ eta i { 





1 the negotiations 


His son had no business to have full details nor Aber- 
crombie to know that there were any details whatever 
It was therefore precisely the worst moment for San 
triumphant return, a few minutes after Abercrombie’s 
dispatch 

Sampson Rock, Jr., was in fine spirits and looked it 

‘*Hello, Governor!” he shouted, happily, from the door 
of the office He loved his father for what he had been 
and for what he would be. A worker of wonders, a pres- 
tidigitator of dollars; but a builder of railroads, a giver of 
work, a gene ral and his fathe a T he worke r of wond rs 
might be vexed at the philanthropy of the ignoramus, 
but the father should sympathize with the game as played 
by his son. And, moreover, there was the Great Work 
the development of the coal-fields, the enlargement of the 
iron-works, the modernization of the obsolete Virginia 
Central—a man’s task!  * 

‘‘How do you do, Sam?” said Sampson Rock. His 
ticke r-hypnotized eyes lighted up; the boy looked well, 
happy, affectionate. They shook hands. 

**Did you have a good time, Sammy?” Rock smiled, 
though the ticker was whirring away furiously. 

‘You bet! How's the market?” It was unfortu- 
nate. Sam approached the ticker. ‘‘Great Scott, fort) 
for Virginia Central!’’ He turned and said irrepressib]; 
“Bully for you, Dad!’’ The stock was not so far from 
the price he had paid Winfree and Moreland 

“What details have you that Abercrombie says you 
had? What have you been doing in Richmond?” as! 
Sampson Rock sharply, almost reproducing the staccato 
speech of the ticker. 

Sam turned quickly. Sampson Rock was frowning, 





probably only from force of habit. He looked, for all 
frown, unenlightened. Sam replied calmly: 

“Exactly what you told me to do 

“What is it? What?’ questioned Sampson Rock im- 
patiently. He was still annoyed by the miscarriage of his 
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“Yes, Dad.” Before Sam could tell his father about 
Winfree’s 33,000 at fifty and about the 25,000 in Sydney’s 
office, Sampson Rock shouted: 

‘““‘Why did you meddle with this matter? Why did 
you pay him such a fool price? Why——”’ His face 
was flushed with anger. It showed also in his eyes, but 
most of all in the unpleasant dilation of the nostrils. 

“You think that’s a fool price, do you? I suppose 
that’s because it’s only a little less than it’s worth, and 
that goes against the grain. I wanted to cinch the con- 
trol and do it at once and do it like a gentleman. You 
just try to get any stock in Richmond for less.” He felt 
a sense of hot resentment that blotted out the thrilling 
vision of the Great Work. 

Fury flooded Sampson Rock’s soul to overflowing. 
Obviously Sam had talked not wisely, but too much. The 
fifty thousand shares from Robinson was 
not enough, and the task of getting the 
balance of the majority at a low price 
had deliberately been made more difficult 
by hisown son. Thenews had been given 
to the world through a megaphone — from 
his own office. And the son had taken 
a million dollars from Sampson Rock's 
pocket and stuffed it into Robinson's 

“Ugh!” snarled Sampson Rock, his 
hands clinched. ‘‘Why did you think 
you had brains? Why did you meddle? 
Who gave you authority to buy = 

‘TI did it,”’ said Sam doggediy. ‘‘That’s 
all there is about it. And now : 

“Yes, you did it! You area Napoleon 
of finance! You ought to open a school 
for teaching people how to do business! 
You might possibly tell me, while you are 
about it, where you are going to get the 
money to pay for it. Not from me!” 

Sampson Rock was a practical finan- 
cier, wise, cool-headed, steel-nerved and 
lightning-witted. He had wanted what 
Sam had in his possession ; he could use it 
even now to advantage. In thinking of 
the deal he had thought only of results; 
and of results not in more dollars for 
Sampson Rock but in increased ton- 
nage for the Roanoke. In the end it 
worked out in more dollars, anyhow. But also he had 
been overworking for years and he was human. He had 
wanted the stock, but he wanted to get it himself in his 
own carefully-planned way —the way to which he was ac- 
eustomed. He would have changed his plans in the 
twinkling of an eye had the need arisen; but even then 
that would have been a change effected by himself. It 
was not stubbornness, nor wounded artistic pride, nor the 
high price paid, nor egotism that made him angry enough 
to refuse Sam's option. It was a little of all these, but 
mostly it was a curious twist in his character. He was 
very fond of oysters, but he would not eat them unless 
they came to the table on a shallow white dish, very cold 
but without cracked ice 

A very wise man knows that even wiser men are capable 
of saying foolish things at times. But Sam was not in a 
very wise mood. He retorted stubbornly: 

“If you want it, you'll have to pay me seventy-five 
dollars for it and treat the minority decently. If you 
don't I'll keep it myself. And if I find I can’t swing it by 
myself, I'll see if somebody else won't help me, here or in 
London. All that road needs is brains and hustle, and 
men that have that can be hired.” 

All his anger at the oysters which had come to the table 
on the wrong dish vanished. Sampson Rock was con- 
scious of Sam's boyish determination —and conscious of 
treachery from his son, his only son, the heir to his money 
and his work. Again a problem, far more momentous 
than the absorption of the Virginia Central, confronted 
him. He rose and began to walk up and down the room, 
snapping his fingers behind his back, thinking of the 
future of that son of whom he had begun to have hopes. 
Perhaps the boy had been merely hasty; that came from 
inexperience. He had been indiscreet, that also might 
have come from ineyperience. He might not be a hope- 
He might yet learn. 

Rock halted in his walking abruptly and said to his son, 
with an effort to speak kindly: 

‘Never mind, Sam. We'll see what we can do to repair 
your folly.” 

‘Folly nothing!”’ retorted Sam. ‘I know better. Be- 
fore you can sell your own Virginia Central stock to the 
Roanoke you'll have to buy mine at my price, and you 
know it. If you don't, you ought to realize it as soon as 
you can. I haven't told you all.” The obstinacy that 
settled on his face was not at all the pertinacity of an in- 
telligent man. 

“Don't talk that way to me, you jackass!" 
Rock’s face flushed hotly and he spoke loudly. 

‘I take after you and you don't realize it yet,”’ said Sam 
defiantly. ‘‘ Leaving aside all question of right or wrong, 
suppose I tell you that I've listened to you and I’ve taken 
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your advice and, in becoming a business man of your type, 
I tell you right now and here that you'll have to buy Rob- 
inson’s stock from me at seventy-five, and more stock be- 
sides at the same price, or you won’t carry your deal 
through? What do you say to that?” 

He was looking at his father unblinkingly, his face a 
trifle pale, his jaw set firmly, his hands clenched as though 
they were clutching the control of the Virginia Central and 
the power that went with it. There was something dis- 
tinctly unpleasant about his expression. And yet he was 
once more thinking of the Great Work; and he wondered 
if, left to himself, he could not make Rogers transform the 
V.C. while Darrell looked after the Austin Iron Company. 

Sampson Rock drew in a deep breath. He looked 
steadily at Sam, but said nothing. Of asudden he turned 
and walked to the ticker. He passed the tape through 
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“You've Said Enough for One Day” 


his fingers. The market was quiet; the early excitement 
had subsided. His previous orders, given in expectation 
of a flurry, had not been executed; there had been no 
occasion for the elaborate preparations, it now seemed. 
The early orders would be ample for any contingency 
likely to arise before the market's close. He would leave 
the office and go somewhere, out of sight of Sam, whose 
looks, whose words, whose very presence irritated him 
beyond calm utterance. It was not a stock-market prob- 
lem he wished to think about, but one far more important 
for a man with an only child—far more important and 
very much more common. He was calm now, but Sam 
would upset him again with his next sentence. He would 
not give Sam the chance. It was better for him to leave 
the office than for Sam. Everything in this room re- 
minded him of his work. It made him think the work 
would die with him. There was no heir to his work. 

It is always the human factor that spells failure as well 
as success, 

He avoided looking at his son. 
bell for Valentine. 

‘Valentine, tell Mr. Dunlap to cancel the selling orders 
in Virginia Central. The supporting orders in Roanoke 
stand as given out this morning. I’m off for the day.”’ 

“Yes, sir. In case a 

“T’ll be at the Ardsley Club. But don't bother me 
unless it is something very important.” 

‘Very well, sir.” 

“T say, Dad ——" began Sam. Hewas frowning. The 
occasion called for calm discussion. 

Rock held up a silencing hand. 

‘You've said enough for one day. I don’t want to hear 
another word from you. You may possibly succeed in 
realizing that your meddling with my business will cost 
me several hundred thousand dollars “* 

“Can't you think cf anything but money when you talk 
to me?” cried Sam fiercely. ‘‘ Listen to what I have to 
say, and then os 

“Not now, not now!” 

Gilmartin entered unannounced. Rock had told Valen- 
tine to send the reporter in the moment he showed up. 
He had some Roanoke news to give out, to discourage 
what selling might be prompted by the Epoch article. 

‘There's no reason why the Virginia Central deal can’t 
go through as originally planned,” said Sam. He con- 
trolled his feelings and spoke very earnestly, unaware of the 
reporter's presence. ‘‘I can’t see why the Roanoke ——” 

‘*T know you can’t see. You can’tseealot. But tell 
you it won't,” said Sampson Rock decisively. But even 
as he spoke he knew it would. He would make the best of 
a bad bargain. He would exercise Robinson’s option, but 
not until he was certain he could not do better. He would 
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telegraph for Abercrombie to come to New York at once. 
Nevertheless, the father’s problem of the son and heir re- 
mained. It could not be studied in this office at this time. 

‘‘This talk of yours is not going to make Roanoke sell at 
par,” began Sam, with a weak attempt at conciliatory 
humor. 

‘Tt isn’t going to sell there now, thanks to intelligent 
interference.” 

‘‘And your great plans for changing the State of Vir- 
ginia so its own mother wouldn’t recognize ——”’ 

“Oh, you ——” 

Gilmartin, whose heart had skipped on an average three 
beats out of seven while he was listening, had a flash of 
wisdom —and promptly stepped outside. Then he rattled 
the door-knob and peered into the office before entering. 
He precisely succeeded in checking the Old Man’s expres- 
sion of opinion about his only son. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Rock.”” Gilmar- 
tin’s heart was not skipping beats now, 
but it was going very fast. 

‘‘What do you want?” 

‘‘They said you wanted to see me.” 

“They lied. I don’t.” 

“‘Do you care to say anything about 
the Epoch story that the Great 
Southern 

‘‘What the deuce do I care what the 
Great Southern does? Why don’t you 
ask Winter? He's the president of it.”’ 

‘It will hurt the Roanoke, won’t it?”’ 
said Gilmartin. The next moment he 
shuddered at his own temerity. It was 
a waste of fear, for Sampson Rock merely 
scowled and said impatiently : 

‘‘No; why should it?” 

‘*] well, everybody says 

“Everybody is always right,” inter- 
rupted Sampson Rock sarcastically. 
Gilmartin had never seen the Old Man 
in such a mood. Even without the 
evidence of his ears he would have known 
the Roanoke deal was off, from the Old 
Man's manner. The Old Man had tried 
and failed. Failure might possess the 
charm of novelty to the great and suc- 
cessful Sampson Rock; but it had not 
made the great and successful Sampson Rock amiable. 

‘‘Doesn’t that mean the Roanoke deal you told me 
about is off?’’ asked Gilmartin, regardless of consequences. 
There was about $400 or $500 profit in the two hundred 
shares the Old Man, in a more amiable mood, had bought 
for him the day before. 

‘You certainly have a nerve, Gilmartin,” said Rock 
with an admiring sneer. ‘* You'll be running my business 
for me next week. Since I have no secrets from you, Gil- 
martin, you might as well begin at once. I'll leave you in 
charge of my son. He needs a nice, discreet man for con- 
fidential adviser. I won’t be home to dinner, Sam.” 

‘‘Wait a minute, Dad!’’ exclaimed Sam hastily. 

But Sampson Rock went out. Captain of finance 
though he was, he slammed the door. 

Sam approached the ticker almost mechanically. He 
was still dazed by his father’s anger and his own resent- 
ment, and puzzled at the unbusinesslike refusal to hear the 
whole story. His father might have haggled as to price, 
and Sam would have turned the option over at cost. But 
anger at having to pay a fair price—that did not accord 
with his new conception of Sampson Rock’s character and 
business hopes. His father had 90,000 shares of Virginia 
Central, and Sam 108,000—that was more than enough. 
And the deal; the doing of the thing —that was the thing, 
not the money. Was the deal definitely off? If so, what 
was to be done? He racked his mind for an answer 

The thought of the possible loss of his money never oc- 
curred to him. It was how to develop Austin County’s 
resources, how to make the Virginia Central as good a rail- 
road as the Roanoke. With money he could do it—his 
jaws were tightly set as he thought—but he was without 
capital. He must induce his father to help. He began to 
say to himself now what he should have said to Sampson 
Rock —what he would say that night at home. His father 
would listen; he felt certain of it. The Great Work could 
not be sacrificed. He would compel Sampson Rock to 
help, for the Virginia Central must be changed into a sec- 
ond Roanoke! He drew in a deep breath, his eyes fixed 
on the tape unseeingly 


XXV 
‘ R. ROCK,” said Gilmartin courageously, as he ap- 
proached at one and the same time Sam and the 
ticker, “‘could you tell me anything more about the 
matter?” 

Sam turned to the reporter. 

“About what matter?’ he asked. “I’ve just come 
back from the South.”’ He saw the look that irrepressibly 
flashed in Gilmartin’s eyes, and remembering whose son he 
was he added calmly: ‘I am interested in an iron prop- 
erty down there.” 
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would like me tospeak toany one about e, | ll five hur i Roanol 
Roanoke. It’s a very fine stock, you it oT r Let me kr " 
know. I think it will go to par %i It promp i ! r re uu ma 
was his very obvious overeagerness to hear 
impress Gilmartin that made his words Gilmartin started for the door, wa 
unconvincing to the reporter. He was ing no time in expressions of gratitude 


a pleasant-spoken youngster, and so ‘What are You Doing Here?” tinued me 
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Life Insurance on the Level 

EARLY eight hundred thousand policyholders of the 

New York and the Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
voted for the trustees of their choice. Practically every 
policyholder had a fair chance to vote. For the first time 
in their history, therefore, we shall have an administration 
of these companies which originated in the deliberate 
choice of the insured. This is the new condition which the 
elections establish. 

Unless the atmosphere at headquarters retains, to a 
fairly incredible degree, that opaque quality which dis- 
tinguished it ander the McCurdy-McCall régime, this new 
fact will be a bright guiding star. There will be no excuse 
now for an administration's failure to comprehend that 
the companies belong exclusively to their policyholders. 
We doubt very much if, up to the close of the polls, that 
fact was fully comprehended in either company. 

The insurance problem is not yet settled. The immense 
waste caused by the race for new business continues, with 
only some slight abatement due to the prohibition of 
rebates and first-vear commissions of larcenously ex- 
cessive size. This waste is not to the interest of the insured. 
There is no profit to a policyholder in having his company 
grow big by giving away all or two-thirds of the first-year 
f carrving new policies. Whether policyholders 
regard themselves in the eleemosynary light which Mr. 
McCurdy so much admired, and desire to keep on paying 
the freight in order that other people may be persuaded to 
avail themselves of the benefits of life insurance —at the 
same high cost which the strife for new business entails 
is a question that has not yet been decided. We do not 
believe that they do. The last two years, life insurance 
has received an amount of advertising and explanation 
hardly ever before given to any interest. We think most 
people now—for the first time -comprehend its basic 
principles, 

W: believe the time is at hand when the most econom- 
icaily managed life insurance company will gain business 
on its merits. 


cost Oo 


Astray in the Simple Life Patch 


{.VERY now and then certain people with peculiar views 

4 about religion or government or marriage get to- 
gether and, shaking the dust of civilization from their feet, 
strike out for some lonely place where they can do the 
world ever to suit themselves and live the simple life. 
Sometimes it is a matter of fresh air and relief from the 
servant question that moves them, as in the case of Mr. 
Upton Sinclair's colony. Again it is a religious motive 
mixed with business, as in Dowie’s Zion, where the business 
end got snarled up and Zion went into the hands of a 
receiver. 

One of the most grotesque of these experiments was 
that company of German socialists and poets who went to 
found the Brotherhood of the Sun on the island of Kobakon 
in the South Seas. They dispensed with clothes, fed off the 
trees, and eliminated work: but the natives got after them 
and uncooked food proved bad for their effete digestions. 
They died. 

The one thing common to all these experiments in new 
methods of living is that they invariably fail. The trouble 
may be with the sort of people who go into them: they 
would fail under any circumstances. Or, maybe, the cruel 
outside world id hard on pure-minded poets and idealists, 
and expects them to pay their debts contracted for 
supplies. But the fundamental reason why they always 
have failed and always will fail might be that man, being a 
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product of certain processes that have been going on for 
many generations, cannot safely shift his habits and make 
himself into something altogether new. He can't eat 
raw food and go without clothes. And he can’t healthily 
get along without that society of his fellows which he 
despised while he had it. He pines for the good old scrap- 
heap of society, with all its injustice. 

The only way to lead the simple life is to be simple— 
wherever you are. 


The Snobbery of Power 


HE psychology of the railroad pass goes pretty deep 

into human nature. The mere amount of money 
saved by the use of a pass, telegraph or express frank is 
generally inconsiderable to the happy possessors of these 
privileges. It is not their money value, but their snob 
value that counts. When the traveler flashes a railroad 
pass before the eyes of the obsequious conductor, he feels 
a gratifying enlargement of his personality; any one can 
see that he is no common man. 

Doubtless, the official who gave the pass was bored at 
the request, but he had some pride in being able to hand 
out the favor. This accounts for the hard death of the 
pass system in all its forms; it flatters the pride, the sense 
of power, both of the giver and of the recipient, places 
them both in a class apart from the common kind that has 
to pay vulgar cash for what it gets. In somewhat the 
same way, probably, the rebate system has been kept up 
long after any excuse of a business nature justified it. 

To get something for nothing, or toget it for considerably 
less than one’s neighbor pays for it, is peculiarly gratifying 
to mankind. And to do favors, with or without a return in 
kind, is one of the many forms of egotism. They are 
manifestations of Power; the desire for Power and the 
pride in Power are the strongest motives now driving 
forward the wheels of business. The system is not based 
purely on hunger for money; rather the huge fortunes 
are piled up in order to exercise and display superior 
Power, to give free transportation and favors of a less 
trivial character. The thirst for Power—that is the chief 
source of the rank individualism of American life to-day. 

The great man is the one who can hand out most favors. 


The Hard-Coal Trust 


HE Geological Survey values the mineral production of 

the United States last year at $1,625,877,127. Eight 
years ago it was only $646,992,582—the increase having 
been almost a billion dollars. Gold and silver account for 
only $122,402,683. The largest items are: iron, $382,- 
150,000; copper, $139,795,000; petroleum, $84,157,000; 
hard coal, $141,879,000; soft coal, $334,878,000. These 
are all strictly monopolized articles except soft coal, and 
that is getting pretty thoroughly trustified, too. The 
Geological Survey gives the value at the mines. Before 
the articles reach consumers the price must be loaded 
sufficiently to pay forty to fifty per cent. dividends on 
Standard Oil stock, and to yield a return on the very 
dropsical capitalization of the Steel Trust and the hard- 
coal railroads. 

Hard coal, an absolutely monopolized product, is worth 
two dollars a ton at the mine. Consumers pay an average 
of about seven dollars a ton. Between the mine and the 
furnace, five dollars a ton, or $350,000,000 a year, is added 
to the price. 

Reading, one of the cornerstones of the anthracite trust, 
has a little over a thousand miles of road and is capitalized 
at $317,000,000. Chicago and Northwestern, with 7400 
miles of road, is capitalized at $224,000,000; St. Paul, 
with 7000 miles, at $230,000,000. The Western roads are 
capitalized at a little over $30,000 a mile, Reading at more 
than $300,000 a mile. But Reading produces eleven 
million tons of hard coal a year, and it pays dividends on 
all its stock, including the common, which was considered 
practically worthless a few years ago. Erie, another hard- 
coaler, is capitalized at $175,000 a mile, but produces 
about seven million tons of anthracite a year, and a year 
and a half ago was able to begin paying dividends on the 
second preferred stock. 

As for the wealth that our copper mines produce—but 
why pursue so painful a subject? 


A Cutthroat Game 


VER the mullet eats the minnow, and the shark the 
mullet. The concentration of money and commercial 
power into greater masses and fewer hands —reducing the 
middle classes to the state of proletarians —upon which the 
Socialists count to bring about their new dispensation, is 
observable in many directions. 

“Capitalism,” says Marx, “digs its own grave.” It 
seems to be even so in Chicago’s most celebrated institu- 
tion. We hear that schism and disruption threaten the 
Board of Trade. The great elevator houses, it is alleged, 
have so absorbed and dominated the market that a host of 
small traders who formerly flourished in exuberant middle- 
class independence are reduced toa pinched and starveling 
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proletarian condition. They still possess the tools of their 
trade —a pasteboard card and a blunt lead-pencil. But, by 
a horrid mockery of capitalist exploitation, whenever they 
attempt to ply these tools, the expropriators of the pit 
soak ’em again. Instead of dwelling brotherly under the 
communistic principle, “‘ From each according to hisability, 
to all according to their needs,’ the elevator men, it is 
said, propose this: ‘‘We will keep the ability: you may 
have the needs.” 

A division and two Boards are now mentioned. We 
hope much for the proletarian Board. Remembering its 
afflictions under the capitalist régime, it should take ad- 
vanced economic ground. We do not see why country 
gentlemen with a few hundred to bet on wheat should not 
be regarded as common property and handled for the 
equal benefit of all, thereby avoiding the manifold wastes 
of competition and the injustice that inevitably arises 
when one, more strong or cunning, is permitted to absorb 
the surplus value created by others. We believe the 
country gentlemen themselves would favor this if they 
really knew what was coming to them. 


A Futile Objection 


ENATOR SPOONER has already propounded the 

deep question whether Congress has power, under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, to bar the products 
of child labor, as the Beveridge bill proposes. This, of 
course, was inevitable; and we may now expect a con- 
stitutional debate in the Senate as ponderous, as inter- 
minable and as useless as that which characterized its 
deliberations over the railroad rate bill. 

Mr. Spooner should be understood. He is a humane 
man. Brutal exploitation of the labor of little children 
grieves him. “But,” says he, ‘“‘is it or is it not consti- 
tutional? True, this child is abused. The heart and soul 
are being yround out of him to fatten an industry. The 
life is scooped out of him in his teens. He will have to get 
along afterward as best he can with the mere husk. But 

let us go back and ponder what Marshall said in the 
laudanum case. That has a vital bearing on childhood, 
both laudanum and paregoric containing opium. Let 
us debate and thunder and twaddle for several months. 
Then —we can pass a bill in the blissful assurance that the 
Supreme Court will finally decide whether or not it is 
constitutional, and that after the debate we shall be no 
nearer to knowing what the decision will be than we were 
before. 

“If the child dies in the mean time we will adopt a 
resolution of regret.” 


The Profit in Dry StocKs 


HE Great Northern Railway is capitalized without 

water. As money has been needed the last nine years, 
shareholders have taken stock, paying in their par value. 
Each time these “rights” to subscribe to the new stock 
at par have been salable at a large premium. The ag- 
gregate market value of the “‘rights”’ thus accruing since 
1898 has amounted to two hundred and fifty-one dollars a 
share, besides which the regular cash dividends have 
amounted to sixty-two dollarsa share. The extra dividend 
to stockholders in the form of ore-lease certificates raises 
the total to three hundred and ninety-eight dollars a share. 
The Great Northern runs over mountain ranges where 
construction and operation are expensive, and through 
sparsely-settled regions. We merely mention this as 
indicating that railroading, for those who can get in on the 
ground floor, without having to pay for ‘‘water,’’ is not 
an entirely profitless enterprise. 


Uncle Joe’s Marionettes 


EMBERS of the House have refused to countenance 

the proposal that they raise their salaries. A mem- 
ber’s most important duty at present is to yield cheerful 
obedience to the Speaker. Almost any one with sufficient 
command of intellectual and vocal powers to say “Aye” 
when his name is called can do that. Perhaps the mem- 
bers of the House felt that five thousand dollars a year 
is about all it is worth to the country, taking it by and 
large. 

But what the House thinks about a measure is of no 
particular importance. It did not want the Statehood bill 
nor the Philippine tariff bill last winter, yet dutifully 
passed both. It does not want e ship subsidy bill this 
winter, but we hear it will pass one if the President and 
the Speaker deem it worth while to exert sufficient pres- 
sure. It cannot hold out long against the overpowering 
lure of the ‘‘ pork barrel.’ If salaries were equitably ad- 
justed according to responsibility and power the average 
member would get five dollars a week, and the Speaker a 
million a year. We should like to see a House composed of 
ten-thousand-dollar members who were worth it. But, 
so long as the House is satisfied carefully to tie itself into 
a compact bundle and lay the end of the string in the hand 
of its presiding officer, there seems to be no good reason 
for raising its wages. 
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THE SENATOR’S SECRETARY 























ASHINGTON is the City of the Lonesome Rich 

and the Hopeful Poor. It is filled with people 

who exude money at every pore and with people 

who have no visible means of support. You can go into 

the New Willard Hotel any night at six o'clock and step 

on the toes of forty soldiers of fortune who are soldiering 

there. If you happened to walk up Connecticut Avenue 

two hours earlier you saw a procession of the Lonesome 

Rich motoring up and down, and getting cross-eyed trying 

to look on both sides of the street at once, so no official or 

diplomatic dignitary should pass without a chance to nod 
affably at the lonesome ones 

The Lonesome Rich come here and build gilded palaces 
out Dupont Circle way, because it is easier to break into 
society here than it is in New York. The jimmy that 
forces its way into Washington society is made of dollars 
and dinners. New York is so jammed with millionaires 
that the really exclusive class is those who are broke. 
Washington is smaller and easier. The dollar-mark ex- 
cites more attention. The society is more varied also, 
and more accommodating. In New York it is made up 
of the absurdly rich. In Washington it has other branches 

the official side and the diplomatic side. So they come 
and build and break in, and then spend their time trying 
to get big names for their dinner-lists. When three or 
four social secretaries get to fighting over eligibles for 
dinners and receptions and the rest of the truck that 
passes for fun with these people with tired stomachs and 
puffs beneath their eyes, the carnage is something terrible. 

Two kinds of rich people come to Washington: people 
who have struck it after long lives of endeavor, and 
people who have acquired riches through the simple ex- 
pedient of marrying women who have wealth. Their tac- 
tics are always the same. They go out in the fashionable 
neighborhood and build marble palaces. They run largely 
to bathrooms, for in the old days bathrooms were nov- 
elties to them. Then they hunt every cover for social 
acquaintance that will put them on the plane their money 
demands. They get it, too. Your high official is willing 
to lend the lustre of his position to a function if the wine 
is good and the food right, and the diplomatists languidly 
accept, but inwardly give three cheers because it will not 
be necessary to light up the Embassy or Legation that 
night. They are thrifty folk, these diplomatists. 

Nor are the Lonesome Rich so prone to profligacy as 
might be imagined. Their dinners are nicely graded to 
suit the company. The top-notchers get the vintage 
wines, the middle list the common or garden brands, and 
the fillers in, or those who are invited when the mighty 
ones are missing, it has been noted sometimes, get the 
domestic kind, with the bottles carefully wrapped in 
napkins, and discreet waiters holding them in place with 
perspiring paws. 

The Hopeful Poor are more interesting—the soldiers 
of (their own) common good. I see them scooting 
through the Capitol, buttonholing a Senator here and a 
Representative there. I see them sidling into committee- 
rooms and waiting in hotel lobbies. Most of them repre- 
sent. They have contingent outside connections. They 
do a little lobbying, do a little grafting, do a little borrow- 
ing and do everybody. The ordinary man who is shrewd 
and calculating and hard-headed becomes eligible for a 
bow-window room in an asylum for the feeble-minded as 
soon as he gets interested in anything before Congress. 
The great American public, I have learned, has a most 
hazy idea of Congress. It is the common thought that 
there must be “influence” to get anything through 
and that is fairly right; but the average business man 
will always embrace the first proffer of influence that is 
held out to him after he strikes Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and that is what keeps the Hopeful Poor going. 





I heard about a case the 
was typical. A man who was 


other day that 


interested ina 


perfectly legitimate bill that . would have 
passed without any pushing, in due course 
of time, thought he must get a pusher, and 


he got one—one of the best, I may say 
The pusher made a report or two about the progress of the 
bill, and, of course, never said a word to anybody about it 
He went to New York and stayed two weeks The first day 
after he left the bill was reported and passe d in the House, 
and a few days later passed the Senate and was made a 


law. When he got back afriend met him and said: ‘‘ That 
bill you were interested in got through all right, I se« 
“Got through?” gasped the pushe r. ‘When? Where 


He looked into it and found the bill had been a law for 
several days. Then he telegraphed to his employer 
‘‘Pardon me for mentioning it, but I have received no 
fee for passing your bill, which has been a law for some 
time, having passed a week ago. I had thought you would 
attend to my fee without a reminder from me, but as the 
matter has, apparently, slipped your mind, I venture to 
ask you to remit And the remittance came 

Now, how are you going to beat that, and who wants 
to beat it? It is the maxim of Washington that the out 
sider deserves to be trimmed, is waiting to be trimmed, 
and it is the boast of the Hopeful Poor that there ar 
more expert trimmers here than anywhere else in the 
universe save, possibly, in the Chicago packing-houses 

‘“*You see that pair,”’ snorted a Senator the other day, 
as two dapper young men, silk-hatted and spatted —they 
wear spats in Washington —walked by. ‘I have positive 
knowledge that they are getting money by claiming to 
have influence with me and with a dozen other Senators, 
and | know that neither of them has even so much as 
spoken, in the course of his natural life, to any Senator on 
that list, save to say, ‘Good-morning, Senator,’ when they 
meet us in the corridor. If they should speak to any 
Senator they would be kicked out on the terrace.” 

That: was an outburst of righteous indignation, but it 
didn’t get very far, for any Senator could brand thes« 
slick young persons in a five-minute speech if he would 
but nobody will. Congress takes this sort of thing as a 
matter of course, and the sharpers who live that way know 
they will not be disturbed. Even if they were, nothing 
could be done, for they have made no approaches, and, 
anyhow, the Washington view is that if a man who has 
legislation wants to be a sucker, that is his inalienable, 
God-given right, and nothing that might be said or done 
would stop him, anyway 

They. were calling the Roll of the Dead Ones in our 
committee-room the other day. There are a lot of 
them: Alger, of Michigan; Allee, of Delaware; Benson, 
of Kansas; Millard, of Nebraska; Berry, of Arkansas; 
Blackburn and McCreary, of Kentucky; Carmack, of 
Tennessee; Clark, of Montana; Gearin, of Oregon; Du- 
bois, of Idaho, and Patterson, of Colorado 

Blackburn is a silver-tongued orator who has fallen on 
days when gold, both for tongues and politics, is the stand 
ard. Time was when he could romp through Kentucky 
from the Pennyrile to the Forks of Elkhorn, and stir the 
populace to any action desirable, from chasing the negroes 
over to Indiana to voting as often as circumstances would 
permit for him. He tried it once too often. The populace 
would not stir. The younger element was in control and 
the old war-horse will be turned out to the blue grass 
There was no answering tinkle when Joe made the welkin 
ring—-not a tink. When he cried: ‘ Rally, boys, rally 
the boys yawned and went off to the woods where the 
barbecue was going on. 

There will be regret over the loss of Dubois, who is 
popular, although he is now serving as a Democrat, when 





he came to ate ory nally as a Reput cal 1) 


followed the immortal ratio of sixteen to one out of the 


Republican party He was much liked by his Republicar 
colleagues, and would have been a prominent man on the 
majority cle f he had not hifted, and could have re 
mained in the Senate He is next to the last of the silver 
men. Teller, of Colorad the last, and he will not come 
back, for he, too, is a Republican who got down on the 
wrong side of the fence and became a Democrat, and now 
contemplates a State that is solidly Republica 


Every time Teller get up to make a Democratic speech 
he looks apprehensively at the glass ceiling of the Senat 


chamber, as if he expected a bolt to come through and sla 


him He was a Republican so long that he cannot shake 
off the habit Duboi uneasy, too They do not fit, 
and they know it, and the tragedy of it is that if they had 
stood by their party they would have been on top now, 


instead of on the verve of that ol on that comes to the 
man who once held high place and then lost out 


| was present at the obsequies of implified spelling 


in the senate senator Lodge the Pre lient s DHoson 
friend, pronounced the funeral oratior Although the 
House had refused to spell in the new way and the Presi 
dent had revoked the order, the President, personally, re 
served the right to shoot ‘‘tho” and “thru” and “ pre 

and ‘ thoroly ’ at the Congress in his m« age and he 
shot messages at Congress so fast that Congress th } 
he had loaded a rapid-firing gun with his opinions or ar 
ous subjects, and was turning the crank himself Lodge 
said he thought it would be well to return to the normal 
method of spelling and translate the President's new 


fashioned words into the old-fashioned style when they 
were incorporated into the records of Congres Nobody 
objected, least of all the President 

They thought they were having fun with the President 





when they refused to adopt his three hundred simplified 
words, but the President didn’t give a hoot He advo 
cated the reform as he advocates many others, with the 
idea that it might be a good thing. If it isn't a good thing 
the President doesn’t worry about it 

The trouble with all this ‘‘rebuking’’ business is that 
the President is so much quicker-witted than Congr 
that he can discover fourteen ways out while they are try 
ing to find the key to one door 
as it is practiced in Congress, is about as profitable and con 
clusive as an insurgent movement which always starts with 
heavy cannonading and always ends with a futile pop! 


I was over in the House the other day and heard that 








Fred Landis, of Indiana, whose one term in the Housée 
did not meet with that spontaneous demand for a second 
one that the Landis family imagined would con isacan 
didate for head doorkeeper of the House. This is a fat and 
comfortable job, with a good deal of patronage and noth 
ing to do but shake hands with the members Land 
views his approaching separation from the pay-roll with 
that innate dread that bred in the Landis bons 

Two of the Landises are now in the House as Represent 
atives, on a Federal Jud n Chicago, one is post 
master at San Juan, Porto R ind one a physician it 
Cincinnati, with a few that get Government 
money in the way of pension examinership 1 th 
like that. There are no other Landises. In order that 


the calamity of one of them being out in the cold shall 
not appear, the Landises are all out for Fred 


It seems impossible that the Republic should be so un 
grateful as that to ar Landis ‘No man,” said my 
Senator, ‘‘who has not held a Government job can imagine 


how it tears the heart-strings to be separated from one 
Once a man gets on the pay-roll he imagines he is there 
by divine right, and, as I have observed them, imagination 
is a strong trait in the Landis family 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Smooting —a New Senate Game 


M' )ST of us garner our ideas of the personal appearance 
of Apostles from stained-glass windows, and we are 
all disposed to hold them in awe and reverence, albeit it 
is sometimes hard to understand why the artists make 
their whiskers purple 
and green. Conse- 
quently, when a tall, 
gangling man is intro- 
duced to you as an 
Apostle, and youshake 
a largeand horny hand 
and begin a conver- 
sation about the 
weather, it rather sets 
you back. 


Apostle, a Mormon 
Apostle, and he is a 
United States Senator 
from Utah. Neither 
appellation fits him 
any better than the 
cutaway coat he but- 
tons around his long, 
thin body. Bya hard 
and continuous stretch 
of the imagination old Joseph F. Smith, head of the 
Mormon Church, with his rambling, gray hair and his 
patriarchal beard, can be framed into a hazy picture of 
such a person; but not Smoot. He looks like a country 
merchant, which is what he is. 

Smoot is an undemonstrative, placid sort of a man, tall, 
thin, with long legs and long arms and a sort of a hope-I- 
don't-intrude manner that makes him seem rather scared 
by his surroundings. He wears a mustache and plasters 
his hair down on his forehead in that semi-circular style 
the country barber gets by putting the palm of his hand 
on your front hair and brushing what sticks out neatly up 
alongside his fingers, leaving that portion under his palm 
to curve gracefully over the forehead, the whole effect 
being considered recherché in the extreme. 





Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah 


And Nary a Dent Makes He Himself 


HE MOVES around silently, talks to his colleagues in 
a deferential manner, works like a cart-horse on the 
routine, always votes with his party, and has not made a 
dent as big as a pin-prick on the Senate, so far as his per- 
sonality goes. The women of the country and the anti- 
Mormon party of Utah and Idaho made a dent with him, 
however, that has been growing deeper for three years. 
Almost as soon as he was elected the whole anti-Mormon 
propaganda of the country was directed against him. He 
was hauled and mauled and questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned until his’ Senatorship must seem about as 
undesirable as a front seat on the mourners’ benches in a 
star-chamber session of the Spanish Inquisition. The 
anti-Mormons feel deeply on the subject. They do not 
make a protest and then sit idly by. When they get in 
action they keep in action. They have had Smoot on the 
jump for months and months, and he is still jumping,’now 
and then, with convulsive motions that indicate a highly 
nervous apprehension 





“ Where's the Bed?" 


Reed Smoot is an 


The Mormon Church is an institution that carries many 
side lines with its religion. One is politics. The Mormons 
control Utah and, probably, Idaho, and they are getting 
stronger in other States. The managers of the Church are 
political bosses without equals so far as results go. They 
tell the faithful how to vote, and the faithful get out and 
vote as they are told. 

In 1893, when Bryan ran for President the first 
time, the Mormons had a revelation about the Peerless 
Leader. It was handed out to them that Bryan was the 
man, and they gave him 51,390 plurality in Utah over 
McKinley. The late Marcus A. Hanna was not the kind 
of a campaign manager to sit by and have that perform- 
ance repeated if there was any way to stop it. He did 
a little revealing himself, so the story goes, to Joseph F. 
Smith and his Apostles. It was pointed out to Joseph, by 
a competent pointer-out whom Hanna put on the job, that 
it wasn’t necessary for the Mormons to vote again for 
Bryan, and in 1900 the Mormons walked gayly to the 
polls and overturned that 51,390 for Bryan and made it 
2133 for McKinley, which is somewhat of a shift in a State 
with so few voters as Utah. Twenty-one hundred 
and thirty-three is a nice, modest figure, and when you 
win with twenty-one hundred and thirty-three you 
win just as completely as you do with a hundred thousand, 
so far as practical results are concerned. 


The Voice of the Women 


MOOT came out in the wash. The Mormons wanted a 

Senator of their kind. Rawlins, the retiring Senator, 
had been peevish about the Mormons. He threw bricks 
at them every time he had a chance. Smoot was an 
Apostle. He lived at Provo and had a lot of interests there. 
He was an ardent churchman, but he had a record as a 
good, clean, progressive chap. The Mormons sent him to 
Washington with the understanding that the Republicans 
would be waiting to receive him and give him the grand 
hailing sign of good-fellowship. The Republicans in the 
Senate received him into the fold. It was thought there 
might be trouble, and there was. It was charged that 
Smoot was a polygamist, and that the Mormon Church in- 
terfered in politics and made its members take an oath 
that was treasonable and all that. The protests against 
Smoot came rolling in. The Senate is the greatest legis- 
lative body in the world, but it is also as human as the 
freshman class of an interior college. The wise men of 
the Senate know much politics. They have all learned 
that rule number one of successful political continuation 
is to heed, instantly, any movement that has the woman 
and the churches back of it. They may not believe in 
the crusade, but they take it up just the same. 

They haled Smoot before the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, summoned all the leaders of the Mormon 
Church and began a long, searching inquiry that lasted, 
in one way and another, principally through adjourn- 
ments, for nearly three years. They did not prove that 
Smoot is a polygamist, but they showed that Joseph F 
Smith, the head of the church, had a neat and commo- 
dious bunch of wives, five in number. They dug into the 
ritual, the secrets of the Endowment House, and all the 
oaths the Mormons must take before they are admitted 
to full membership. They got a lot of light on Mormons 
and Mormons, but they didn’t do much to Smoot except 
prove his high connection with the whole scheme. 


Rectitude that Shows in HNnobs 


TP'HE proposition is to expel or exclude Smoot. There 
4 is a big difference in the methods. Expulsion takes 
more votes than exclusion. The committee reported in 
favor of putting Smoot out, and the whole thing is being 
threshed over again. Meantime, Smoot has gone on 
silently about hiswork. He hassaid littleand done nothing 
except to testify in his own behalf and hire lawyers to 
protect his interests. When his case is up for discussion 
in the Senate he sits in his seat with a resigned look on his 
face. He has a sort of a how-cruel-you-are-and-how- 
unjust air, but it is backed by an apparent sense of recti- 
tude that sticks out in knobs all over him 

Nobody in the Senate cares much whether Smoot goes 
out or not, except such Senators as Dubois, of Idaho, who 
knows Mormon conditions first-hand. The winding up of 
the case is simply the last part of the Smoot chess game 
The Mormon Church will get ballywhack, and if Smoot 
goes out, all right. If he can get enough support to keep 
him in, that will be all right, too. The Senate will have 
proved its virtue and its high regard for orthodox religious 
institutions by pounding the Mormons. 


One of the first stops for through trains out of Salt 
Lake City, on the way East on the Denver and Rio 
Grande, is Prove. As you look up the street you see the 
name of Smoot on various signs. He has stores and mills 
and a bank or so, and they are all run on strict Mormon 
lines. Out there he is considered a smart man, which is 
a fair conception, for all Mormon Apostles are smart men, 
or they would not be Apostles. Still, a Mormon Apostle 
isn’t necessarily of Senatorial size. 

The Mormons wanted an Apostle for Senator and they 
picked Smoot. If they had picked any other of the twelve, 
Smoot would never have tried his hand at statesmanship. 
Mormons must do as they are told. Smoot was told to 
go to the Senate and he went meekly, and as a matter of 
course, just as he would have gone to England or Arizona 
or Alaska. There was a revelation about it, of course. 
Still, it is curious, if old Joseph F. Smith had a revelation 
about Smoot, picking him for the Senate, that the revela- 
tion did not reveal the trouble it was going to make for 
the church and for Smoot. 


Graveyards for Heeps 


HE Rev. Henry N. Couden, the blind chaplain of the 

House of Representatives, had an idea a time ago that 

he would prefer to be chaplain of the Senate, and went to 
Speaker Cannon about it. 

‘‘What do you want to go over there for?’’ stormed 
Uncle Joe. ‘The House is a flower garden and the Senate 
is a graveyard.” 

“I know,” replied the chaplain gently; ‘“‘ but one stays 
longer in a graveyard than in a flower garden.” 


Quid Pro Quo 


IMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of New York, was hurrying 

across the City Hall Park in New York a few days ago 
when a professional beggar accosted him. 

‘*Boss,’’ whined the beggar, ‘will you give me ten cents 
for a bed?” 

*‘Sure,”’ said Woodruff, being a thrifty soul and always 
with an eye for a bargain; ‘‘where’s the bed,?”’ 


A Vacant Position 


ECRETARY SHAW went to a Cabinet meeting with 

a newspaper in his hand, and, while the President was 
waiting for one or two tardy members, Shaw read the 
paper. 

He came across a headline that read: ‘Rough Rider 
Incarcerated.” 

‘‘Here, Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘what do you think of 
this? I read here that a Rough Rider has been put in 
jail.” 

“Oh,” the President replied, ‘‘those were rough fellows 
and from time to time one of them falls from grace.”’ 

“I know,” said Secretary Shaw, ‘‘but doesn’t this 
leave a vacancy somewhere in the Government service?”’ 





Rough on the Service 
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HOW I LOST MY SAVINGS 


A Bunco Promised Land 


WISH to state clearly that it is not 

unmixed disaster to have lost every 
dollar saved through two and a half years 
of unflinching economy. For, after that 
experience, you have a defense against all 
promoters and solicitors. To each one, 
even should one such be an old acquaint- 
ance, you may say, firmly and courteously, 
“T no longer make investments of any 
sort. Whatever I can save I shall con- 
tinue to place in the safest bank I know.” 

The most insistent solicitor will soon 
perceive that you are not to be won over 
by any scheme. That defense and that 
decision are all I have to show for those 
two and a half years. 

The pastor of my church one day came 
to me and said something like this: ‘‘ You 
are working hard, and earning a good deal, 
of course. But you may not always be so 
healthy as you are now. I have been 
thinking about you a good deal, and I 
happen to know of an investment for 
fifty dollars a month for two years which 
will then begin to provide you with a com- 
fortable income.” 

His plan was to form a syndicate, com- 
pose d chiefly of persons engaged in a pro- 
fession like myself, to develop a tract in 
one of the counties of California. Immense 
crops were being raised on adjacent tracts; 
irrigation facilities were already provided ; 
an experienced superintendent could be 
secured; the land was of great fertility; 
there would be alternating crops of raisin- 
grapes and oranges, whileanalmond orchard 
of thousands of trees would at once be set 
out; and hundreds of young pigs would 
be bought which would thrive while eating 
up the leavings! 

My minister seemed disinterested, though 
I have since learned that he was thriftily 
eking out with commissions his already 
generous salary. 

I joined the syndicate, paying fifty dol- 
lars a month for two years—twelve hun- 
dred dollars in all. There were business 
meetings from which I came away with 
hot head and cold hands; for I knew, and 
know, little of business, and I tried hard 
to understand. 

Things did not go well with the syndi- 
cate. There were unaccountable,: or, at 
least, unlooked-for, expenses, they were 
explained glibly enough. After the two 
years, during which we faithfully paid our 
monthly sum, there began to be asstss- 
ments, though the stock was expressly 
stated to be non-assessable. A wealthy 
man had secured one share more than half 
the number. 

When I and two-thirds of the other 
members stepped out, refusing to pay 
more assessments, by the laws of the State 
we forfeited all our stock, and from that 
day—ten years ago—to this we have re- 
ceived nothing. 

The tract has made the wealthy man a 
millionaire, and the minister still preaches 
the gospel to all who will hear. —J. W. 


‘Four Dollars a Cord’ 


HAD been an all-round expert in a 

furniture factory for many years, and 
had learned the mechanical part of the 
business thoroughiy, receiving a salary 
which enabled me to support my family 
comfortably and lay by the sum of eighteen 
hundred dollars. 

One day I heard my employers were 
having difficulty in getting rock elm lum- 
ber for chair stock as cheaply as the needs 
of their business required. 

A proposition from me to supply this 
quicldy resulted in a contract by which ] 
was to erect and operate a little resawing 
plant in a distant railroad town where 
rock elm could be bought of the settlers 
for two dollars and fifty cents a cord. I 
was to cut the stuff to dimensions and 
ship it to the factory ready for the leather. 
The factory was to take any amount I 
might send up to four carloads a month 

I spent two months in equipping my little 
plant, and when it started up it satisfied 
all my expectations. A large carload was 
soon shipped, and I found that I had 
netted, anes all operating expenses, over 
eight dollars a day. The elm was coming 
in fast, settlers were content with the 
price, and everything looked hopeful. 

was, therefore, very much surprised 
one day to receive a proposition from the 


Peninsula Lumber Company, a wealthy 
corporation doing a general business in the 
same town, to take a position with them as 
foreman at one hundred dollars a month 
The offer was liberal, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I declined it 

rhree more cars of lumber were shipped 
with increasing profit to me, and then, one 
morning there was a large sign painted on 
a‘ board which read: “Until further notice 
the Peninsula Lumber Company will pay 
$4.00 a cord for rock elm bolts delivered 
at their mill.” 

I instantly recognized this as the epi- 
taph of my little factory. I was using six 
cords a day and clearing eight dollars. If I 
had to pay four dollars a cord for the stuff 
my profit would be turned into loss. That 
carelessly daubed sign reduced my littl 
plant to the scrap-heap. 

I have learned, at a cost of the most of 
my eighteen hundred dollars, that the day 
of the small manufacturing plant hz aS gone 
by. .€. & 


Thinks StocKs and Bonds Safer 


ROM my earliest recollections, parents, 

friends and relatives advised me to put 
my first savings into real estate. They 
said it was safe, could not run away or be 
stolen and would gain in value as popula- 
tionthickened. Nothing was said of taxe 
or street, sidewalk or sewer assessments, or 
land-booms. 

So, when a real-estate agent approached 
me with a confidential proposition on two 
ae in a booming suburb of our cit 
Cincinnati) he found me ripe and eas) 
I bought a lot of 90 by 150 feet at eighteen 
dollars a front foot. Other lots had sold 
at from twenty-two to twenty-five dollars 
a foot. He told me I would have no 
trouble within a year in selling out for 
twenty-five doliars a foot. He did not tell 
me that, at the timeI bought, the real-estate 
boom was almost ended, that the rapid 
extension of trolley service was bringing 
on the market more square miles of vacant 
lots than the market could absorb. 

A real-estate panic came along shortly, 


and values shrank rapidly. The lots were 


unimproved, and to avoid putting more 
money into the investment in the shape 
of taxes and assessments, I sold out for 
one thousand dollars, losing over six 
hundred and fifty dollars, including title 
examination and taxes already paid. 

It was my first bump, a hard lesson, 
to see my hent-entned Savings go for 
nothing. I had bought first and thought 
afterward. Since then, I think hard first 
and, perhaps, buy afterward. I once asked 
an old man who had been very successful 
the secret of successful dealing. He replied 
‘Buy on a dead market, sell on a live one 
Buy on a low market, sell on a high one 
Know the intrinsic value of your goods.” 

My first experience turned me agains 
real estate and | decided that, beyond 
owning my own home, I would never 
invest in real estate. By reading probate 
court news in the daily papers, I noticed 
that in the administered estates of most 
wealthy men, stocks and bonds versus 
real estate were as four to one. So I took 
up stock and bond investment as a study 
and in a very slow hurry. By applying 
my rule of buying and selling, I have been 
able to get safe investments netting m¢ 
six per cent., and they frequently enhance 
in value, giving me a profit on my purchase 
besides the interest. I buy only listed 
railroad, industrial or traction stocks 
because I can more easily their 
intrinsic value than I could: that of som 
far-off copper mine or oil well. 
stocks also have the advantage of e: 
quick conversion into cash, Cc. 











Cheap Advertising was Expensive 


FEW years ago I had my home paid 
for, was drawing a salary of eighteen 
hundred dollars per year, and had two 
thousand dollars in the savings-bank 
There had been coming to my office for 
a year or more a gentleman who hailed 
from San Francisco, and who represented 
a Western colonization company He had 
explained his proposition several times to 
me, and, as other people of my ac qui alnt- 
ance were making money by following his 
advice, I told him of my money and of my 
desire to invest. 


To my surprise he advised me not to go 
into his scheme He told me that he real 
Was an “agency man and a 
zer,’’ that he was forme rly connected with 

large manufacturer of ladies 
who sold goods only through women agents, 
and that he had charge of the agency work 
He proposed that I get ten of my friends 
together, that each putina thousand dol 
lars and organize Just such a company as 
he had be fore been connected with. 

Here was a legitimate business, offering 
large profits. 1 had little trouble in secur 
ing the required capital. We made my) 
California friend manager of the company, 
while I was chosen its president. We pur- 
chased four power sewing-machines and a 
rather complet plant, operated by elec 
tricity. Our manager made a trip to New 
York to purchase and arrange for mate 
rials, and soon our factory was running 
full fore 

It had cost us four thousand dollars 
One thousand dollars was quickly expended 


an organi- 


garments, 











in advertising for agents. We advertised 
‘free samples,”’ and the way agency ap 
plications came In Was surprising Our 
manager was jubilant, and said our ver 
ture Was an assured success, More money 
Was spent In advertising, and our sten- 
ographic work and postage began to count 
ip quite handson 

And then some of the agents got to work, 
ind soon orders were coming in by ever 
mail. Some were accompanied | cash 
thers were sent C. O. D \\ established 
redit system whereby the agent secured 
1 responsible signer to a lett f 
n lich the signer agreed to 
ir See na he ads were re 
had a good efiect, and our 
creased 

In the mean time our money was run 
ning low, and, In spite of an apparently 
rushing business, our expenditures were 
still exceeding our receipts. Our manager 
insisted that we pa im only hi h 
salary. Yet the ninth month found us 


with barely enough money on hand and 
coming in to pay our operating expenses 
Our manager arranged for three montt 

advertising on credit We had been dis 
counting all of our bills, and we had mn 
trouble in getting credit from the manu 
facturers of materials. Our business took 
a jump, and the tenth month our income 


paid our ops ratin expenses The end 
of our fiscal year found us with a littl 
money in the treasury. Then our ninety 
day advertising bills came due The mat 


ifacturers were drawing on us 

We held a meeting Under the persua 
sion of our manager, and the record of 
business we were doing, we increased our 
capital to twenty thousand dollars, an¢ 
went my other thou 
drew his back pay, our bills were paid and 


we were feeling good once mor 





and Our manag 


f 


Then | began to see that our money wa 
pouring out Just the same as it had done 
the year before, and while we seemed to be 
doing a large and profitable cash business, 
our ratio of « Xpense seeme d too large ] 
looked for the leak I found th 
receiving thousands of inquiries 

ies, and only getting dozens of working 
agents out of them 























Che cause was in th 
advertising service. We had been adver 
Uising in cheap papers and magazine ol 
poor quality, and the result was Clear 
shown in the character of our inqui 
But my discovery was too late he bal 
nce of our money was gone, and we weré 
gain reduced to depending on the mone’ 
received through our agency department 
which was equal to ope ng expense } 
not enough to carry the expensive outla 
ol cheap advertising we were doing ‘hat 

how lost my ngs 
I would like to vou how we put that 
business on a paying basis had I the space 
I would tell you how we stopped the 
heaper grade of extensive ad 
and intn ir entire advertising 
lay toa reputable firm of agents in Chi 
vho advertised in the better class of n 
paying much more for space, | 
sing less of it The free samples were 
done away with, and only those wl 
wanted to work as agents were asked 


answer the advertisement 
We have not regained the twenty thou 
sand dollars which we lost, but the company 
is paying very fair dividends to-day) 
( Ti J 
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A Business 








That Assures 
A Fortune 

here is no busi 
ness more profit- 
able, pleasant and 
certainly success- 
ful than the manu 
facture of Ideal 
Concrete Building 
Blocks with the 
Ideal Concrete 
Machine 

hese blocks ex 
cel all other build 
ing materials in 
appearance, dura 
bility and resist 
ance to heat and 
cold Can be 


made in any local- 
ity, without pre 
vious 
to profitably un- 
dersell all other 
materials 


IDEAL 


Concrete 
Machine 


Wonderfully 


experience, 





simple and rapid 
Nota chaia, spring 
or cog In its con 
struction, Can 
never weal ut of 
break in use 
Mouney-making 
possibilities almost 
unlimited. Ready 
market for blocks 
everywhere, as 
fast as they can be 
made A business 
that requires littl 
capital tostart, and 
but one man to 
operate. No part 
ners necessary 


Catalogue explains method of 
manufacture and enables accurate 
calculation of profits. Sent FREE. 





Ideal Concrete Machinery Co. 
Dept. B, South Bend, Ind. 
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209 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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much as eight hundred dollars a month. 
Therefore, if eight men with one hundred 
dollars each should play for thirty sittings, 
no matter who won or who lost, their 
money would be gone. 

Vicksburg, with 20,000 people, sup- 
ported twenty such places. The ns 
drain was enormous. Vet there are gentle- 
men who really believe this was good for 
business. 

Such is the system; its political power 
can readily be seen. Take the keepers, run- 
ners, house-players, the men who sell them 
supplies of every kind, those who own the 
property and get high rents for it—with 
their kinsmen and friends they make a 
formidable influence. Especially when 
intrenched behind a hundred years of non- 
interference. 

It was seriously contended by yet other 
gentlemen whose opinions are entitled to 
respect that these gambling places should 
not be closed. 

To quote these gentlemen: ‘‘ Why, there 
are a number of planters in the swamp who 
buy everything they use at Vicksburg. 
They come here to play poker and have a 
littie fun. Dozens of drummers run into 
town on Saturday nights. These men are 
free spenders, and they always lose. If you 
break up gambling here they will go some- 
where else with their trade. Iv brings lots 
of money to town.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the gamblers 
were notified to quit by a specified day, and 
the past would be forgiven. On that day 
they had quit. The “swear-off”’ is be- 
lieved to be permanent. And the method 
which accomplished it is a different method 
from that which broke up the Kangaroo. 


Vagrants and Ramblers 


The overshadowing menace to all Southern 
towns is the negro vagrant. The working 
negro is not a criminal. The idle one is. 
How does he live? Listen to his song: 


My gal lives in de white folks’ yard; 

She brings me bacon an’ she brings me lard. 

When dey has turkey I gits de stuffin’ - 

Niggers think I'm workin’, but I ain't doin’ 
nuffin’. 

This man is the prolific parent of every 
crime —of the exceptional crime in almost 
every instance. There is scant necessity 
for him to work. His wants are few and 
easily supplied. He ‘takes up” with a 
woman who cooks for white people. She 
feeds him with stealage from the kitchen. 
He lies around the dive all day, and at 
night, according to the song, ‘he rambles 

-~he ram-bles."’ 

What does he do 
Here is a case: 


when he rambles? 


City of Vicksburg ) 
vs. Petty larceny. 
Jesse Smith ) 


“Stand up, Jesse! Are you guilty or not 
guilty = 

‘Well, Jedge, I tuk de goose. Hit was 
disser way. I cum up to town an’ sot down 
on ole Aunt Liza’s gallery fora while. She 
stepped in de back room an’ I glanced thoo 
de fall Dar on a table wuz a fat goose, in 
er pan, all ready dressed. I jes nachully 
reached ‘im. Den I went down to ole man 
Monroe Parker’s—dar he sits. ‘Ole man,’ 
sez 1; ‘is you had any supper?’ ‘No,’ 
sezzee, ‘ Well, I'se got er fine goose; 
doe 's you know anybody what kin cook it?’ 
‘ Den we went to Aunt Je mi- 
ma, an’ she cooked it to er turn. Me an’ 
him an’ Aunt Jemima we et dat goose — 
Unc. Monroe et mo'n half of it hisself, an’ 
d' ain't no ‘sputin’ dat. Den I went home 
Ww id de ole man an’ went to sleep. 

‘**Nex’ mornin’ ole man Monroe, he sez, 
‘ Jesse, you gin me er mighty fine supper 
las’ night, an’ I’m gwine to do likewise by 
you. I got de fattes’ goose you ever saw, 
up to Aunt Liza's.’ Bless you! Jedge, 
whilst we wuz talkin’ 'bout it dat ole fool, 
Aunt Liza, cum runnin’ in a-hollerin’: 
‘Monroe! Monroe! dat yaller nigger stole 
yo’ goose las’ night.’ When she fust sot 
dem eyes on me I got kinder weak in de 
knees, 

“Une. 

did; 


Jesse, 


es, Ssezzee, 


Monroe straightened hisself, he 
sezzee, kinder solemn like 
war dat my goose what you fotch 
here las’ night?’ ’Fo’ I could git ready to 
dodge he dun hit me wid dat skillet 

Jesse had been rambling. Uncle Monroe 
never told where he got the goose. 


‘ Jesse,’ 


In 1905, when the city faced a yellow- 
fever epidemic, there was urgent necessity 
for several hundred laborers to clean up and 
disinfect. White men—gentlemen by the 
dozens— volunteered their services. A few 
good negroes did likewise. Loafers congre- 
gated at the landing. Not one of them had 
even the prospect of a meal. Yet they re- 
fused to work for a dollar and a quarter a 
day. 

““We don’t feel like it,” 

“‘Very well,’’ remarked the city judge to 
a police officer, ‘‘arrest the whole bunch. 
We'll put them on the street for vagrancy, 
and won't have to pay a cent.” 

The joke was on the negroes and they 
appreciated it. In less than an hour two 
hundred of them were at work 


they said. 


The Pistol Toters 
‘Pistol toting,” as it is called, was a deadly 
evil, to which many black-robed women 
and orphan children bore mute witness. 
There was excuse in earlier days for the 
code duello. It was at least fair. It pre 
vented petty bickering, breeding a courtesy 
and a consideration amongst gentlemen 
which endures to this day. Its abolition 
changed the duel into a street-fight—for 
the land was new and the law was weak. 
The hip-pocket dodge has been used as a 
defense to clear many an assassin. 

But healthier public sentiment has now 
brought this evil practice into contempt. 
Gentlemen ceased to swagger along the 
streets beweaponed like some bad man in 
comic opera. There is no necessity for it. 
A child may travel on foot from one end of 
Mississippi to the other at far less peril than 
wayfarers meet upon the highways of 
Chicago or Pittsburg. Negroes and toughs 
continued to tote pistols until many of 
them served time in the chain-gang. Then 
most of them quit. 


The great reform in the South to-day is | 
It represents a growth, not an | 


permanent. 
outburst. A decade ago many of her best 
lawyers, for instance, were drinking and 
carousing men. It was merely an incident 
to the profession. The same might be said 
of public men. This has changed, radically 
changed, and it is not due to the law. 
Neither has the change in Vicksburg 
been brought about by any man or set of 
men. The commercial interests of a grow- 
ing city required that greater respect be 
paid to sublie decency. That was all. 


The Permanency of Reform 


The most glaring evils have been in a 
measure corrected. Not every evil. No, 
only the worst. It can be stated asa fact 
that there is no town on the Mississippi 
River to-day where crime is as rare as it 
is here. 
for a week. 

The town was crowded with soldiers and 
excursionists, all having a good time. Yet 
there was no disorder and no brawling. 
Illinois sent a thousand men to dedicate her 
monument. They enjoyed their rough 
liberty to its utmost. The police had not 
the slightest trouble. This was not due ta 
the new administration, not due to any 
change in the law. The change is in the 
peo »le. 

Will the new condition be permanent? 
You have your guess, as wellasI. None of 
the present board of aldermen are candi- 
dates for reélection. Each gentleman feels 
that he 
to retire. Who will succeed them cannot 
now be predicted. 

It is the truth of history, however, that 
revolutions never go backward. Fegs 
have been driven dawn that will not be 
easily’ uprooted, for these pegs mark the 
forward progress of a people. 

On the other hand, the reformer works 
in spells and spasms only. He is not regu- 
lar, he is not persistent. He is generally a 
man of affairs whose private business de- 
mands attention. The professional politi- 
cian never rests. 

An old negro once said, speaking of the | 
interest on his mortgage: 

**Dey tells me, boss, cat dis here intrust 
jes’ runs on an’ on all de time while you 
is asleep.” 


The professional politician is steadier | 


than interest. He has no other affairs to 
distract his mind or divide his diligence. 
And he is constitutionally opposed to the 
people managing their own aftairs. 
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| SHIRT-WAISTS. 
stvLes, 98c. to $4.98. 


STYLES, 
“THE woman who seuds to Paris for her waists 

is not getting prettier fabrics or more cor- 
rect or becoming styles than we offer you. Our 
waists are made of Lawns, Batistes, Silk and Net, 
handsomely trimmed with lace and embroidery. 


Waist 
No. 512 


51.48 





Waist No. 512, The 





baby 


tucks on both 
front and back add to 
the attractiveness of 
the garment. A dainty 
finish is supplic d by 


the collar a 
n adi 
of Vai lace and 


which are 
tirely 
i sert n « s 
closes » the back 
Short sleeves 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
A Remarkable Bargain 
Price $1.48 
Postage 10 cents 
Send us a trial or 
You have much 


Remember we refund your 
money it you are not caemuty satisfied 
Our New White Goods Catalogue Illustrates : 

Corset Covers, - 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers, - - 24 cents to $1.48 
Chemises, . - 39 cents to $1.48 
Night Gowns, - - 49 cents to $1.48 
Underskirts, - - 49 cents to $2.48 
Lawn Shirt-Waists, 98 cents to $3.48 
Silk Shirt-Waists, - $2.48 to $3.98 
Lace and Net Waists, - $3.48 to $4.98 





Write to-day for our ne boy Soot Catalogue, « sent free 
est. It illustrate 
waists and Muslin Undergarme at st att 


National Cloak & Suit mt 


214 West 24th Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs 














An Ohio regiment camped here | 








JUST RIGHT 


Begin the New Year ‘Just 
Right ’’ and “ Ex Cut 
jown laundry bil s and gain in 
neatness 
Wear LITHOLIN Waterproofed 

Linen Collars and Cuffs. 
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and style 
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always keep sh n, and 


re . Waterproofed. 
Collars 25¢ each } 
Cuffs 50c a pair; 
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| Men have sweat blood and spent fortunes to learn the very business secrets which | How to Manage a Business 


now you may read at your leisure and master at ease. 
page Business Man’s Library, described below, places 
disposal the crystallized experience of the whole world of business. 


Are you content to plod and blunder along 
and waste chances through business ignorance, when prac- 
tical help such as this is yours for only six cents a day? 
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ZHE PRIVATE WIRE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


I didn’t dare look at Miron. I didn’t feel 
sure enough of myself to glance at Mahler. 
For, instead of listening to the crisp, busi- 
nesslike ‘‘send”’ of a race-track expert, I 
was listening to something that sounded 
like the broken and doddering mumblings 
of imbecility. It wasn't even good Morse. 
It could only be the jolts and spasms of a 
ham operator who had taken his third 
lesson in the difficult school of telegraphy. 
It was a «heap super in the room above, 
working the far end of that mock circuit. 

‘These are the rest of the weights and 
entries,’ explained Mahier to the boy and 
me. “The races start going through any 
time now.’ 

‘| had a deuce of atime getting this eight 
thousand,”’ complained young Shaler, as 
he dragged his gold-initialed wallet from 
an inside pocket. ‘I couldn't let the 
governor on, and, of course, old Silver- 
thorn wouldn’t advance me another sou!”’ 

The two men eyed the money hungrily 
I almost began to feel sorry for the boy. 

Of course I wouldn't do this,” he pro- 
counting off his notes, ‘if Winnett 
hadn't gouged that three thousand out of 
me! He didn’t play a straight game that 
time, and I’m going to get even with him. 
J tell you, it’s coming to me!” 

“Of course it’s coming to you! 
Miron 

I couldn't help thinking how much that 
speech of affronted innocence lashing itself 
into a fury reminded me of Dinney and his 


té sted, 


* purred 


sophistries <i hy shouldn't I be on the 
make this way?"’ Dinney used to ask. “I 
tried to do it honest, and they never gave 
ne a decent a And I guess this 


world owes ev'ry man a livin’! If I could 
get it straight I'd take it straight, but if 
they won't give it that’ way I’m goin’ to 
take it the other way!” It was the same 
old and shallow self-deceit, the same old 
salve for the sore conscience, the weakling 
will: the same old whine of the man who'd 
never learned to make offense against law 
a philosophy of conduct. As for myself, I 
used to read Nietzsche in my younger days: 
but now I acted him. I saw clearly enough 
to what end that path led. I never screened 
myself in sentimentalities. I had no illu- 
sions as to my final escape. If I could not 
be honest with others L could still be honest 
with myself. Some day, when the end 
came, I'd have to pay, and pay well. But 
until that end I acce pte “i my individualism 
if vou care to call it that —for exactly 
what it was worth, claiming my right to 
sword, until by that selfsame 


live by the 
sword [ should some day die. 


vil 
I STUDIOUSLY counted over my 
S° money before my two fellow-adven 
t I was probabiy small fry to them 
by this time, and might hard to 
handle, but I could at least make it inter- 
before they should land their bigger 


ureTs 


also be 


esting 
catch 

“I’m still in on this, of course?”’ I de 
manded with a show of anxiety, yet 
cudgeling my brain for some clearer line of 
men exchange 
stion and 


I could see the two 
with still another que 
as wireless 


wtion 
glances, 
answer a8 quick 


Of course you're in! said Mahler 
We can simply bunch the pile so Win- 
nett's men won't get suspiciou 
I don’t give a hang about the mone 
vou know,” broke in Shaler * But 


want to get even with that crooked lay- 


Well, it's money 7 want!"’ The 


young 


man looked at me and laughed disagreeabl 
when I said this. For the first time | 
noticed that he wasn't quite so young as 
he had seemed 

We're wasting time, gentlemen!”’ cried 


Mahler 

1 sauntered back to the window on the 
table “Who puts the monev 
up over at the poolroom?”’ I itting 


left of the 
asked, S 
I ire’s all J can handle!”’ protested 
Mahle r pet ilar V 

“7 don’t want to mess up with other 
pet le’s money!”’ likewise protested Miron 
Shaler | i blank at this show of re- 





looked bi 
luctance 

You've got tot” 
thing falls through 


he cried, “‘or this whok 


‘‘Listen!’’ said Mahler, hurrying over to 
the relay As the current opened and 
broke, the little metal lever under his ey« 


fluttered and jigged and danced, filling the 


quiet room with sound. ‘‘ You've got to get 


that money up, and get it up quick!”’ he 


warned us. 

‘Well, I'll do it, if I’ve got to!”’ said the 
artful Miron, with a second show of re- 
luctance. 

Vill 

IRON stood across the table from me, 

on the right. Shaler was directly in 
front of the table, facing Mahler, stooping 
over it from the back. I started toward 
Miron, with the roll of bills in my out- 
stretched hand, before Shaler could reach 
him. Mahler still bent over the key. As I 
stepped across the room at the back of the 
table I planted the sole of my right foot 
squarely on the two little green wires that 
ran across the carpet from the operating- 
table to the window-sash. As t 
forward I kicked sharply with my right 


foot, in a egg at stumbling, and then 
sc ramble : up, grinning shee »pishly. 
A cry broke from Mahler, an impatient 


oath from the older man. For the sounder 
stopped, dead. At one stroke I had torn 
away their wires. The super in the room 
above was pounding a useless and in- 
articulate key. 

I didn’t exactly like the look that sprang 
into Miron’s face. But | was ready and 
waiting, if the worst came to the worst. 

‘ou cow—you've killed the whole 
game!”’ 

Can't you fix 
trailing wires. 

‘Fix ’em? 
with anger. 

‘Yes, can't you tie 'em together again ?”’ 

My placidity left him speechless, gutter- 
ing like a turkey-cock. Mahler was the 
first torecover himself. He meant to fight 
it out 

‘“‘Tt'll take fifteen minutes to get that 
connection,” he cried, springing toward 
the door and calling for the man at the 
dentist’s chair to follow him. Then he 
turned to Miron. ‘You push those wires 
up through the window again—I’ll get to 
the roof and cut in on the same line. Then 
we can catch the fourth race, anyhow!”’ 

Miron caught up the loose wire as the 
door closed, and re it out through the 
window, Shaler closely watching him. 

As he did so I quietly reached out my 
hand, —— the armature-lever screw 
of the relay between my thumb and fore- 
finger, jee quickly twisted it tight until it 
bit into the metal. Held thus rigid, no 
current could startle it into movement. 

“Now, if I'm to manage this for 
you ” said Miron briskly, swinging 
round to the table. 

‘But they haven’tcutin!”’ 
to gain time, 

‘The deposits, please!” 
patiently. 

“we that little 
in I insisted. 

Sat’ ll go when it’s needed,”’ said Miron, 
swinging back to the window. Then he 
thrust out his head and called to some one 
above: ‘‘Have you got it?’ 


‘em?”’ IL asked, eying the 


"’ mocked Miron, 


ash-colored 


boys, 


I complained, 
said Miron im- 


clicker thing isn't go- 


: Yes: doesn't she break?” came Mah- 
ler’s voice, muffled and far-away. 

‘Not yet!” answered Miron. And I 
could hear Mahler’s curse of perplexity. 
Then, in an afterthought, he called down 
again: ‘‘Get your bets up—I'll have it 
through by that time! ’ 

“Now, ge ntle men!’ said Miron suavely 


But I could feel the claws under the velvet 
f his voice as he caught up his hat and 
faced us. 

I turned to Shaler, whose thoughts 
seemed to come by freight. ‘‘I don’t see 
why we should put up good money until 
we see something doing!’’ I protested, 
throwing him a look that passed completely 
throu gh him. 

hy, aren’t you 
cried, his face falling 

‘No, I don’ t think I am,” was my placid 
reply, and to show how much at ease I felt 
about it all I took out a cigar and lit it 
But by the time it was lit Miron stood be- 
tween me and the door. 

‘You came into this game, 
got to put it through, and put it through 
quick!” he ripped out. I knew, by the ugly 
look on his face, that all pretense and act- 
ing were over. It was man to man now, to 
the finish, whatever that finish might be. 

‘That's what I intend to do,” I an- 
swered., 

‘Then what’re you quibbling and welsh- 
ing about? What reason have you got for 


going to bet?” he 


and you've 








stepped | 
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HERE are any number of bright, clever women 

who are able to write a good letter. We would 

like to see such a letter written about the new 
writing paper for women, Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 
ellum. In order to stimulate your wits we offer 


$500 for 
Writing the Best Letter _ 


and twenty-nine other prizes for other letters — 


$1770 in all 


for the best letters written upon this subject and sent 

to us before the close of this contest — Feb. 1 4, 1907. 

te letter that you will write is to tell us what you think of Eaton's Hot-Pressed 
Vellum 


just why you like it if you like it, and just why you do not like it if you 
do not like it; why you think it is adapted to the use of women. If you wish to see first 
what we think of it, ask us to send you the booklet, “The New Style in Writing 
Paper.” A little folder giving detailed information about this letter-writing contest with » 
conditions and instructions, will also be sent upon request. 


a peemepewerey casera 


ATON’S Hot-Pressed Vellum is now on sale at nearly all stationers’ and stationery 

departments, but if you wish us to furnish you with samples of Eaton's Hot- 
Pressed Vellum, and will write saying that you propose to enter this contest, we will 
send you two sheets of the paper and an envelope to match free of charge. For 25 
cents we will send a h alf-size box. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















LET THE 


KODAK 


Tell the story of 
the home days of 
the children. 
Photography is 
simple now— 
Kodak has made 
it so. 


“KODAK HOME 
TRAITURE” is the title 
of a beautiful little book 
that shows more than a 
score of such pictures, 
made both indoors and 
out, and gives many val- 
uable hints on how to 
make them. It may be co 
had free, at the dealers or 
by mail. 
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Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 
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The BEST SEED CATAL 0G we have ever r fnwed. 


It is a Book of 200 pages with ne trations from photograpl a mail ’ 
you a V “ s y I , if you will Kindly give a tair hearin to our Ans } 
for y itronage. Write TO DAY! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Hockey Players know that a 
broken skate is pretty sure to 
mean an injury. They cannot 
afford to take chances. Only 
skates of known worth and of 
the highest reputation are 
used. That is the reason 


Barney & Berry Skates 


are always selected by the experienced 
skater. Expert designing, high grade 
material and careful construction place 
them high above all other makes. 


Send for complete illustrated catalog 


containing Hockey Rules and direc- 
tions for building an ice rink. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
111 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Our Roller Skate Catalog mailed to those interested. 














EVERYTHING-FOR THE GARDEN 





Our 1907 Catalogue we believe is the mos 
beaut and comy e horticultu ita ie 
ever published 3 pag y , , 

sedand duotone plat t ind flowers 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 






To every or wh ta t Ive 
tisement was seen a Ten Cents 
in Stamps), we w iil the catalog ia 
send, free of charge, our famous §0-Cent 
ie ape 9 pel ’ Collection fone pack 
€ t uG ni M i f t Pea Gia c 

mitra 7 G f I i , mia t 
son's Rie Boston Lett Farly Ruby 
Tomato; and Half L ng Riood B ina coupon 
envelope, which d and 1 wW 
accepted as a 25 cont cash payment on any 
order of $1.00 and upward 

















PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Atlantic Squab Co., Box 0, Da Costa, N. J 
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Why not save from $5 to $10? Get our big 128 page, 
Nustrated poult: FRI cial 
J W. MILLER Co., B ~ 54, Freeport, Illinois 
Clearing Sale @:i"" 
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course, all expenses paid, in any college 
servatory or business school in the country 

return for a little work done in leisure hours 
You select the school we pay the bills. If i 





are interested, send a line addressed 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








double!” 


blocking this game, and keeping this young 
man out of his money?" 

I looked at him through the drifting and 
curling cigar smoke. And I was just in 
time to see him craftily transfer a handker- 
chief-muftied thing of metal from his hip- 
poc ket to the right-hand pocket of his coat 

‘It’s not much of a reason, but it’s 


| enough for me! 


“Well, what?” He was getting uglier 


| every minute. 


“It’s merely that telegram I got in the 
hotel-lobby this morning!"’ I unfolded the 
yellow sheet in front of him, and contem- 
plated it blandly. 

**What is your telegram ?”’ he demanded, 
still keeping the tail of one e ye on the fidg- 
eting and mystified Shaler. 

I handed the slip of yellow paper to 
Miron. He took it without so much as low- 
ering his eyes to it. He was on his guard 
now, too much on his guard to lose his drop 
on me. But I suppose it was my unruffled 
and placid self-assurance for that silent 
minute of tableau that exasperated and 
unnerved him, for with a little guttural 
grunt, almost ‘of de feat, he turned to the 
sheet of yellow paper and slowly read it. 


IX 
} E READ it in silence. Then, appar- 
ently, he read it again, and still again 


I could see his lips move; but for several 
seconds he did not look up. 

When he did look up my own right hand 
was in my coat-pocket, and my 44 blue- 
barreled, sawed-off Colt was there, pointing 
directly at his breast 

“Well, I'll be !’’ he breathed out 
slowly. It was neither fear nor rage nor 
disappointment. It was only utter disgust. 

He still stood there, chewing his lower 
lip, meditatively. I buttoned up my coat 
Shal r looked from one of us to the other, 
mystified. 

‘When are we going to get those bets up, 
anyway ?’’ he complained. 

Still again Miron and I looked at each 
other, face to face, for several seconds 
Then he peered at my right pocket, then 
once more back at me. It wasn’t merely 
a look: it was a duel of wills, a contest of 
audacities, a silent and motionless battle. 

** All bets will have to be off for to-day!” 


he announced brusquely, holding the door 
for us. 
Yet it wasn’t until we were in the open 


street that Shaler looked at me 
show of personal interest. 

**Will you kindly tell me just why you 
didn’t bet that roll of yours?” he de- 
manded, as we started toward Broadway 
He seemed already more of a man, away 
from that tainted atmosphere. 

‘Those wires were dummy, 
I cried out. ‘‘It’s all a fake, 
con game, a bunco, through and through!” 

‘*T knew it!”’ said Shaler, lighting a cig- 
arette. 

‘You knew it?”’ 

Certainly! £4 

‘Then what 
the re? 

‘Evidence!”’ said Shaler, glancing down 
at his watch, and then hailing a passing 
hansom. 

‘Evidence?”’ I echoed. 

‘Yes, evidence,” he repeated. He swung 
half-way round on the hansom ste eps. “T'm 


with any 


you fool!”’ 


what were you 


Tlallen, the po om man your Commis- 
stoner brought over fron Boston to i ip 
Doogan's 0 é and you've d hed my fir ; 
week's work!" 


Victor Hugo’s Double 
LYDE FITCH has long been accus- 


tomed to spend his summers on the 
Continent to escape from the atmosphe re 
of the theatre. 

Last summer he ordered a body for his 
new French automobile from a famous old 
firm of carriage builders. In their first 
catalogue they had a list of prominent 
patrons. The King of Spain headed thi 
list. Mr. Fitch was last. He was de- 
scribed as ‘Clyde Fish, Esquire, the Victor 
Hugo of America.” 

Mr. Fitch, in telling the story, recalled 
the saying attributed to the ghost of Hugo 
by a French satirical wit. Wandering one 
night in the Rue Soufflot this fabled ghost 
read the inscription on the frieze of the 
Pantheon the Westminster Abbey of 
Paris—‘‘To the Great Souls of France, 
and was heard to mutter, ‘‘It’s that plural 
that keeps me from sleeping in my grave 
In telling the story Mr. Fitch concludes, 
**Now, what would he say to his American 
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TSTHe Let ARtse AAT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Cat he b’long my fa-tha. You savee 
fa-tha? You Honor fliend—big man, 
Bolkoman, he steal cat. My fa-tha he 
talkee my —‘Go catchee cat, bling back my 
house!’ I b’long velly good boy. I go. 
You savee fa-tha?’ 

‘No savee your father,” grinned Scarlett. 
‘Haven't the old gentieman’s acquaint- 
ance A filia! son, aren't you? Now 
forget your father and give me the truth.” 
He pricked a fresh spot between the yel- 
low ribs. ‘‘ You fashion speakee no good. 
No can do.” He dropped into Cantonese: 
‘Speak the truth, ot kill you with many 
cuts and pains. Remove this father-lie. 
Tell the truth quickly.” 

‘True gold tears no fire,’’ quoted the 
prisoner glibly. “‘Should Your Greatness 
transfer his treasures of jade to my hovel, 
he would find there much wretchedness, 
but the jew?! of truth.” 

‘Show it, then, before I slice you.’ 
‘Your Greatness knows I am a pauper,’ 
gabbled Ho Kong, clawing at Scariett’s 
feet. ‘‘I am Chlistian boy. I can speak 
the Chlistian language, but yet I work fora 
few cash under the goldsmith’s lamp. Sin 
Cheong is a hard master. The big man, 

your friend : 

“Go on,” said Scarlett. 
sorkman is no friend.” 

The thick-lidded eyes gave their first 
gleam of interest. The Chinaman sat up 
fearlessly, 

“Good. I hate him. He is a bad man. 
See now, here is the story; Many months, 
two rains ago, this big Bolkoman and Sin 
Cheong, my master, they were secretly 
partners. Your wisdom “foreknows that 
the, Phai lin mines bring forth no good 
rubies, but chips nl small rubbish. Very 
true: but one mine at Phai-lin of late gave 
birth to five, six of good size and value. 
No man knew this. Why? Because the 
covlies stole them secretly. My master 
and Bolkoman, they bought them all. 
With these hands I cut them, and Bolko- 
man took them forth of Siam and sold. 
Then one night came a Luk-chin man with 
such a stone as you have never seen —large, 
verfect as the Dragon’s Pearl, red as the 
blood of doves. I lay on the roof, as always, 
and, moving a certain tile, saw down into 
the room behind the shop, where the three 
sé qui itted by the lamp. 

The L uk-<c hin thief would not loose that 
stone from his hand. 

‘Ten thousand ticals,’ he said. He 
breathed like a man in great fear. And it 
was worth seven times ten thousand 

‘This is neither Phai-lin nor Krat,’ 
whispered my master. ‘This is Burmah.’ 

The Luk-chin swore it was Phai-lin, by 
five generations of his fathers. 

‘It is Burmah,’ said my master very 
soitht and this man isa stranger here. 

‘Bolkoman knew the fuliness of that 
saying, and reached swiftly and caught the 
Luk-<hin by the throat, and so killed him 


‘What of him? 





without noise. It was decorously unknown 
to neignbors, 

Then my master took down from the 
corner the God of Longevit y From the 
bottom of the image they cut out a cubs 
of the soapstone, and thrust in the ruby, 


and sealed it with a thin shell of soapstone, 
But three other thieves had followed 
the dead Luk-chin, and now they watched 
Bolkoman, and my master, and the shop.”’ 
‘Wait, interrupted Scarlett. ‘Was 
one tall, with the iT wo Whales tattooed on 
s back, so nt 
Your wisdom includes him,’’ nodded 
the clerk gravely “Yes, and two others, 
Ah Pin the Flat Nose, and Tau-p’éi the 
Pockmarked, who is little and lame. But 
your first man has gone—where?” 
Scarlett nodded in turn 
killed him with this sword.”’ 
The clerk held up two roly-poly fingers. 
And he would have killed me for the third, 
laskee! These three, then, hovered close 
as spirits, or the Funia Sin Cheong, my 
master, has not left his shop once The n, 
also, the policemans would have searched 
Bolkoman for some other act of his wicked- 
ness, Which is manifold. So he sailed awa) 
to the Straits, leaving my master to watch 
the Burmah treasure in the God of Longev- 


it 


‘Borkman 


‘Within this month he returned. He 
came as a great man, friend to wealthy 
women. May his house offend both the 
Green Dragon and the White Tiger! He 
bought my folly for a thousand ticals, that 
I should steal the stone, the dove-blood, 





the priceless. For my master would not 
give it up. ‘Together we own,’ I heard 
him say; ‘together we go sell. Not singly.’ 
But he could not wake always. So one 
night, in the time it takes to drink a cup 
of hot tea, J pried it out from the image, 
and the next day conveyed it out of the 
shop in’’—Ho Kong’ s eye suddenly turned 
lacklustre, his voice indifferent—‘‘in a 
cunning manner.” 

““Oho!”’ cried Scarlett eagerly. There 
flashed before him the memory of the wind- 
blown papers in the river garden, that 
afternoon Laura had — “Oho! You 
wrote that! ‘It isinthe middle one. They 
will follow you.’ Then the ruby is in the 
middle bell’’—he laughed aloud —‘‘on the 
cat!’’ 

‘You know all things!’’ assented Ho 
Kong gloomily. His slant eyes held a 
curious gleam. ‘‘ Yes, I wrote in Chlistian 
letters the middle one.” 


A glance at Chao Phya’s collar showed | 


the silver cockle-shells intact. 
es io on,”’ laughed Scarlett. 
Go on!” 

The ingenuity at once amused and 
angered him. Safely smuggled out of the 
goldsmith's shop, stowed in a place too 
incredible for search, yet always in sight, 
always easily watched, this stone, which 
already had killed two men, had weighte d 
Laura with unknown responsibility and 
danger. A thief and scenien had made 
her his pretext of respectability, his stalk- 
ing-horse and receiver. ‘‘He will pay for 
it,’ said Searlett. ‘‘Go on.” 

“Then I asked for my money! 
clerk hoarsely. ‘‘He laughed, this big man. 
He said, ‘Why should I pay you? Go ask 
your master. You area Pool !’ 

“T saw this was true. First I thought, 
‘T will go kill myself on his doorstep.’ But 
he does not fear the evil spirits; he would 
only laugh. Then I thought, ‘//e shall not 
have the ruby.’ So I told the Pockmarked 
and the other two. The tall coolie, you 
say, he killed. But we three followed the 
stone everywhere. Four times we tried to 
kill you, wishing the stone, and thinking 
you Bolkoman’s friend. Pleasse ik-scusse 
me. That is all. Now if you kill, push 
quickly.” 

In the silence they could feel the slower 
throb of the engines, could hear the slush 
of water, the heavy dragging of hose, the 
patter of the Malays scrubbing the deck. 

“No,” said Scarlett at last. ‘‘ Listen, Ho 
Kong. Lag stone belongs to a dead man, 
who stole It is no man’s jewel. This 
liar, he oa give n it in the middle bell to 
to my Honor’s girl. Good! She shall keep 
it. Write on this card your name and 
house. It is no trick. Fear nothing.” 

The clerk, crouching, scrawled painfully 
against a bulkhead. 

‘‘Good,” said Scarlett. ‘‘ You have set 
me above this breaker of bargains. Now I 
shall make him the fool. He shall not see 
the stone again; and, if it is as you have 
said, I shall send your thousand ticals to 
the Hongkong bank in Bangkok. You de- 
serve only the bastinado; but this, per- 
haps, will square my conscience toward the 
dead man.”” He opened the door. ‘‘Now 
go, and never again come before me, for 
the next time I also should kill.”’ 

Silent, placid, the clerk slipped through 
the door and flitted aft. Owen turned to 
the cat. 

“Chao Phya, if what that fellow said is 
true "He stooped to examine the 
middle bell. This fat shell of fluted silver 
might contain a treasure. But the fasten- 
ing held strongly, the collar was locked Gn. 
‘‘Borkman has the key,"’ thought Owen. 
He could not bend or break the bell off, 
and the narrow slit showed only something 
that joggled and tinkled, and that might 
be pebble, or ruby, or child’s marble. ‘‘] 
must get a silversmith to file it off.” 

He screwed home the shutt« ZA locked his 
door, and, on going to breakfast, hired a 
Malay to stand guard. The ship lay an- 
chored in Singapore harbor. On their port 
hand rose the city. The flat prone of 
Collyer Quai, the low billows of arsenical 
verdure, slept cool and silent; but sunrise 
tipped the pale Memoria] Tower, and the 
signal masts os the hill. 

"Be aide the | yreakfast-tabl », alre ady bein gz 
laid on deck, Mrs. Holborow and Laura 
stood facing their guide, all three, from 
heel to helmet, rigid with anger. 

‘That willdo! That is quite sufficient!”’ 


‘By George! 


snapped Aunt Julia, her voice trembling 


’ cried the | 
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like a plucked bowstring. ‘‘Mr. Scarlett, 
will you please—Good-morning —will you 
please see us to our hotel presently, or at 
east to the Johnston Pier? And kindly 
inform this—-this man that he is not to ad- 


dress me again. His wages we shall leave 
at the hotel office.’ 
‘D—n the wages!"’ roared the guide 


‘Look here, do you think 
Scarlett’s face was suddenly within an 
inch of his own. Both men were 
ously pale, 
‘You heard 
younger; “or 
Jeweler?” 


danger 


said the 


them, Mr 


orders,”’ 


repeat 


your 


shall I 


The deep-set eyes contracted evilly, met 
Searlett’s in a mutual menace Without 
moving them the courier spoke 

Very well, Miss Holborow. Now I un- 


derstand. Let your young man keep him 
for you. He'll be sorry 

Owen's arms tightened, 
from his Borkman 
marched away aft. 

‘Oh, the—wretch!"’ cried both women 
together. Laura’s cheeks flamed Her 
aunt first broke the awkward silence. 

“That cat has been our bane,”’ she de- 
clared with energy. Then, answering 
Owen's look, ‘‘ Laura said that vou should 
have charge of him, and this—this fellow 
became, became oh, he i spe ak so to 
us! Laura, this ridiculous beast 

Her lips tightened grimly 

‘It shall trouble us no more,”’ she as 


drew slowly up 


sides, Wheeled and 


se ted. ‘Hereafter, I shall look to it my- 
self 

‘But Mrs. Holborow * began Scar 
lett 

‘Not a word, please.’ Aunt Julia 


bowsed her chin taut home 
this subject he re. The cat, 
is in my charge.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


‘Let us drop 
if we keep it, 


The “Good-Will Man” 

FURNITURE firm, in a city of 
L 30,000 people, hired a “good-will 
man’’ as an experiment, and after several 
months’ trial has made him a permanent 


fixture. This man had been a ja? * 
tion solicitor on a local newspaper. He 
was hired for twelve dollars a week 


bunch of business-cards bearing the firm- 
name and his own were given him and he 
was sent into the districts, At 
each house he handed out a card and made 
a speech after this fashion 


residence 


‘I am with the Blank Furniture Com- 
pany, and I dropped in to give you a 
personal invitation to come over to our 
store the first time you are downtown and 
look at a new stock of furniture that just 
came in. I am not sure that there is 
anything there you need, but we should 
like to have you know just what we have 
and what our prices are. You may find 
something that will interest you whether 
you want to buy or not. At any rat 


no one will ask or expect you to buy unless 
you speak of it first. My principal reason 
for coming in to see you 
quainted with you and get you acquainted 
with the store.” 


was to get ac- 


3v this time the attitude of the woman 
- the house showed whether the ‘good 

vill man” could make a friend by con- 
tinui ing the argument or prevent making 
an enemy by getting out with a pleasant 
““good-day."’ In most cases he was well 
received. The fact that his mission was 


unlike that of all other solicitors, coupled 
with the additional fact that he had noth- 
ing to sell, prevented him from getting 
a book-agent’s reception. Frequently a 
woman declared that she needed no 
furniture and in the next breath wanted to 
know the price of a refrigerator or a new 
dining-roora table. When he was still 
unfamiliar with the stock he promised to 
write her a letter, or telephone her, or 
call on her next day. 

The ‘‘ good-will man’’ has now beer 
his routes so often that he is becoming 
personally acquainted with most of hi 
people. On his regular visits he calls 


their attention to furniture bargains and 
learns their tastes. Often, when a new 
yiece of furniture appears on the floor, he 
mace who to go and tell about it In 


addition to his salary he a small 
commission on sales for which he r 
sponsible. In one month recently his 
sales exceeded five hundred dollars. The 
members of the firm feel that the new 
attitude of the local public toward th: 
store is alone worth many times the cost 
of the experiment. Pi. eee 
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THE REVOLT OF BISMARCK 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


hear that, don’t you, Dutchy? Lizzie 
wants to keep her floors clean, so don’t you 
come fethac here any more—or anywhere 
else where lam. Hear me?’ 

“He stood a moment, sort of waiting. 

‘Hear me?’ he says again. 

“Bismarck nodded and again wiped his 
forehead. Guadalupe laughed at him, and 
then at Lizzie. Then he looked around the 
table quickly, to see if any of the crowd 
cme to disapprove, I guess. They didn’t 
seem to. I know I just recollected my 
supper about that time. So he reached 
his hat down off the peg and swaggered 
out 

“Nobody said nothing for a while. Then 
Cicero Bentley spoke up. ‘When are you 
going to start, Bismarck?’ he asks. 

“*T vas nod going avay,’ says Bismarck, 
very slow and distinct. ‘I kom here alvays. 
I am dog no more. You shall see.’ 

‘He scraped back his chair and started 
off. Just as he got to the door Lizzie took 
a quick step or two forward, but checked 
herself and went back into the kitchen. 

‘Sam Hardwick whistled. ‘If he ain't 
going away he sure will stay alvays,’ he 
said. ‘It’s my belief that fool's going after 
a gun.’ 

“It was my belief, too, and I hadn't a 
heap of confidence in Bismarck as a gun- 
fighter, so I started out to see if I could 
find him and give him some more advice. 
I went up to his cabin oe first thing. The 
door wasn’t locked, so I opened it and 
struck a match and went in. Blankets 
neatly tucked into the bunk, little green- 
painted chest that was his idea of a trunk 
in the corner, two or three books and his 
accordion on the shelf, but no Bismarck. 
I went over to the store, looked in at the 
blacksmith shop and Cass Hayer’s saloon. 
No Bismarck. I asked some of the boys if 
they seen him. Nobody had, except Joe 
Bradley, who said he thought he seen him 
walking up the trail to the mine. That 
didn’t seem likely, seeing he was on the 
day shift, but I wasn't going to chase 
around after him all night, so I turned into 
Paul Kleman's, where Guadalupe put in 
most of his time. 

‘He was there all right Guadalupe, I 
mean. There was a rancher from up Castle 
Creek had drove in a couple o’ beef cows 
that afternoon, and Guadalupe and Pete 
Hathaway were taking the price of ‘em 
away from him. There wasn’t much doing 
in other respects, and the rancher was keep- 
ing sober and playing a cautious game, 
though the hands he got looked good 
enough for some lofty betting. So, after 
I'd watched ‘em a while I started to leave, 
Ww he *n Bismarck came in. 

“IT hardly knew him at first. He'd left 
the dining-room without his hat, and he 
was still bareheaded, with wisps of hair 
hanging over his face, looking as if he'd 
dipped his head in the creek. He was 
about the color of a greasy dollar, and his 
eyes were bloodshot and wild. He wasn't 
wearing any coat, and his shirt was bulged 
out from the throat to the waist with some- 
thing lumpy that made him look like a 
gunnysack full of potatoes. He walked 
right straight to the back door that was 
standing ajar, closed it very easy and 
gentle, locked it and taal out the key and 
put it in his pocket. Paul saw him and 
shouted out from the bar for him to open 
that door or he’d pound the daylights out 
of him 

‘The only notice Bismarck took was to 
come back and shut the door opening from 
where the tables was set into the bar-room, 
and put his back to it. At that Guadalupe 
and the rest of us seemed to get a suspicion 
that something was happening. At the 
same time I saw what Bismarck had in his 
hand, and cold shivers ran up my spine. 
It was a stick of giant 

‘“*Chentlemen,’ says Bismarck from the 
door It wasn't like Bismarck’s voice 
either. It was a sort of hoarse croak. All 
the same, there wasn't no trouble under- 
standing it. ‘Chentlemen,’ he says, looking 
straight at Guadalupe, ‘I vant you shouldt 
all lisden to me, und I vant nopody shouldt 
leaf until I haf got drough. If some one 
shall try to leaf I shall hit mit dis chiant on 
der gap und ve shall all plow to schmall 
pieces togedder, Dere is more in my shirt 

und gaps. If Ichoomp or fall dere vill be 
no saloon here, dere vill be no Fritz Schuler, 
dere vill be no Guadalupe Brown. Dere vill 
be noding but a hole in der groundt und der 
drouble all ofer.’ 


‘“‘T have heard speeches that was reck- 
oned effective, but I never seen any effect 
like that little talk made. There were 
maybe twelve or fifteen of us close herded 
in there by that animated dynamite-bin 
We was breathing, s 
= ss, cussing human beings when he began. 

When he finished we was an assortment of 
chalk-faced, pop-eyed, slack-jawed petri- 
factions. Some of us did breathe, because 
you could hear it, drawed in and out, jerky 
and short, and you could see chests swell 


spitting, laughing, rest- | 


up, hold and collapse, but that was the only | 


sound and the only movement. 
lupe made just the shadow of a motion with 
his right hand as he dropped his cards, but 
it never went farther. 

“*Brown, verdammter Hund!’ says Bis- 
marck, suddenly taking a step toward the 
table. 

‘**Guadalupe’s face began to twitch. 

“*Forwhydo you nodshoot? Shoot,you! 
I gif you leaf. Shoot, cowardt! Here is 
goot mark.’ He put his hand on the bulges 
of his shirt. 

““*Or here,’ 
‘Here is no chiant, skunk, gross vite lifer, 
dot you are! Lick your libs ad me, cur-dog 
und feist. Vell? No? You are afraid? 
Ohf vat —off deat’? Dere is vorse as deat’, 
if you haf a heart in your body. Yes, I 
know. Shoot, den!’ 


Guada- | 


and he struck his forehead. | 


‘“‘Guadalupe’s face jerked again, but he 


didn't say nothing nor do nothing. 

‘Oh, if 1 couldt dell you vat you are, 
says Bismarck, and trailed off into a stream 
of Dutch. Then: ‘You shall kill me if I 
kom vere you are, liar! Sheep's soul! I 
shpit on you! No? Nod yet? 

‘He reached over, gritting his teeth, and 
slapped Guadalupe’s Jaws, twice. Guada- 
lupe took it like a kid getting his face 
washed. 
him by the collar and was dragging him out 
of hischair. Then the terror howled for the 
first time. ‘ForGod’ssake! I'll go, I'll go!’ 

‘‘What happened after that I can’t say 
exactly, nor anybody else. The minute 
Bismarck took him by the collar the spell 
broke and there was a stampede. The 
ranchman went at the partition door, and 
it shattered before him, like a cireus hoop, 
and the rest of it went flying as the others 
jammed it. I was clean to the blacksmith 
shop before I stopped to take the strap 
hinge out of the back of my neck. Paul 
Kleman says he was wiping glasses at the 
bar when the procession streaked by, 
accompanied by the wreckage of the parti- 
tion, and he was surprised; but he wasn’t 
half as much surprised by that as to see 
Bismarck trail along after, holding Guada- 
lupe Brown by the collar, and kicking him 
every third step. 

‘At the door Bismarck put all his heart 
and the sole of one hob-nailed miner’s boot 
into a parting kick that sent Guadalupe off 
the side walk with a four-foot drop into the 
street, and then went back and slumped as 
limp as a rag into a chair and begun to cry. 

‘“When we was eating our breakfast the 
next morning reference was made to the 
happening. par a considerable. We 
went over it all a dozen times, I guess, and 
Lizzie seemed about as interested as any of 
us. Spurlock, the foreman of the Morning 
Glory, told about finding the lock busted 
off the powder-house door, and allowed 
that it was his solemn duty to fire Bis- 
marck, even if he had to hire him over for 
higher wages. Sam Hardwick was telling 
us what he had intended to do to Guada- 
lupe himself if he hadn’t skipped, and 

what he would do to him if he ever came 
hed k. We was all so busy we hardly seen 
Ww he n Bismarck came in. 

“He shambled up to the table, looking 
as sheepish as a dug caught suc king eggs 
and sat down without a word. We all quit 
talking too, and sort of waited. We didn’t 
have long to wait. Clippetty-clip. Here 
comes Lizzie with the tray, rosy as the 
dawn, and a sparkle in her eyes it would 
have done you good to see Bismare k ke apt 
his head hanging while she unloaded coffee, 
fried potatoes, graham gems, fried eggs, 
and the prize steak of the season at his 
place. But he raised it as she let her hand 
drop lightly on his shoulder, and the look 
in his face—and in hers—wasn’t meant for 
a crowd to see. 

“**Good-morning, Fritz,’ she says. 

‘*“Goot -morning, Lizzie,’ says he. 

“I got up and waved my hand, and the 
whole crowd got up like little men, and we 
tiptoed out and left ’em alone.” 


The next moment Bismarck had | 
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The Mouth- 
g Watering 


‘ it 
jj Memory in the Cs 


{ Childish Mind 


4g When the children get hungry and try to think of something extra good which 
ue they would like to have, then comes the pungent recollection of the last time 
3 mother had Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce for dinner. 

It's a memory that makes their little mouths fairly water. 
4 For what is so good to the childish taste as a steaming hot dish of Van Camp's, with 
i4 its savory odor and all its appetizing deliciousness ? 
4 And what is so nourishing to the childish waly as the nutritious, healthful, vitalizing 
f 


Van Camp beans cooked in the Van Camp wa 
are the most nutntious of all beans. 
Van Camp's beans are 84 per cent nutrition. 




















You know that beans are one of the most healthful of all foods-— and Van Camp's beans 
Van Camp’s beans are filled to the bursting point with nitrogenous elements - 

the muscle - building — brain - developing elements that make healthy bodies 

and bright minds. 

Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce are just the food for 

growing children. 

And you never have to coax children to eat Van Camp's, but you always 

have your hands full satisfying the clamor of their healthy young 

appetites for more and still more Van Camp's. 

How they revel in the appetizing goodness of the nutty-flavored Van i) 

Camp beans—in the piquant tang of the delicious Van Camp py} 

Tomato Sauce, made from vine-ripened Tomatoes fresh from the £/ 

garden! And then there's the succulent slice of tender pork 

crowning the whole with its juicy richness — just enough richness 

for flavor and health. Ll 

Don't ever disappoint the children by having to tell them 

you are “out of Van Camp's. 
Always keep a supply on hand 
least. 

And be sure you order and get Van Camp's. 


‘ 
U 


a dozen cans, at 


The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her 


Gravies and spice to her Sal- 
ads, and improves the flavor 


of Fish, Game and Soups. 
Its rare rich flavor makes 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the 
most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of 
Imitations 
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| A New Kind of Pin 


J No.1. No Hammer Needed 













GLASS heads, STEEL points 
For fastening up 1907 CALENDARS, 
small pictures, Peeters, draperies, «ic 
numberle s,' without dis- 
figuring » wood or plaster walls. 
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hes iring wi heels price, $275. Alsol p. $4 
turers ng — its, $15 per buggy Write today for descr 





“SUCCESS” AUTO-BU GGY MPG. CO., INC., St. Louis, Mo. 








A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Packet of 3% do at 20c per box of one No! 2 D h Wi k f20M 
_— Push Pin Oo. 1328 Lith St., Phila, Pa Re y. oes t ¢ or 0 en 
: nee A ‘DEL BOLAR, ‘ios Fulton St. ‘New York, x y 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 1907 '' »! I: YPE WRITERS... 
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Packet of 4 








poultry and describes and Mustrates GO varieties. Ma: hines 
i 10 beautiful natural color ates. Gives ANYWHERE, "at Half ’ M anufacturers' Prices 
re mable prices € Stock ar Cees; how t re ng re ntalt apply m price ip ’ _ 
iseases. e, ne 1 alnatle re of examination. Writ 
yok of locents. B 7 GREIDER, auEEus PA Sypousioer Emporium. 202 LaSalle St. ‘alae 





























This is the 
way we sell the MITCHELL 


YO to any Mitchell ag 
J ride for 50 or 500 m 
derful $2000 car. Let it Perform for you 
over rough, muddy, sandy and smooth 





] 1 
nt and take a 


1 
Ss In this won 








roads — make it climb the t a 
you know of on the high speed, just 
convince yourself of its superiority 

The Mitchell is the “show me” cara 
has been and always will be sold ont 
‘prove up be forehand” plan 

ron sone in a $2000 Mitche 
and try to decide what people get extra 
when they pay $5000 for an automobil 
Do they get any more efhicien 
longer service —a better looking, better 
finished car? Nosir! If they pay more 


than $2000 they are paying tor wastetu 





factory methods rh is a factor in 
present day automobile prices 

The Mitchell 1 the l ! 
at $2000 


Ride in it, notice that t 














the tonneau have plenty 1 to turn 
about and change position and stay com 
fortable, no matter how far they ride 

notice that the little details of finish 
ing are just as complete in this $2000 
Mitchell as in any $so00 car you have 
ever seen. Ves Sir! examine each pat 


ticular feature of the Mitchell from bolts 
and upholstering to motor efficiency and 
smoothness of operation, and you'll be 
entirely satisfied with your ol 

You are a dusiness man—look the 
Mitchell over ride in it, then decide 
whether you will pay $5000 or $2000 for 
your automobile 

If you will telephone any of our agents 
and say you are interested, he will be 
glad to place a car at your disposal at 
anv time. You are under no obligations 
—we simply want to “show you.’ 


The Mitchell Motor Car Co. 
154 Mitchell Street Racine, Wis. 
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servations 

















Light Your Automobile with 
. ‘Prest!©*Lite" 


A Month 
Our. Risk 











The Prest-O-Lite Company 








| Dept. 47, 18-24 So. East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Let Me Quote You a Price on a 
jChatham Incubator 





' Manson Campbell 

i Pres ‘Siemon Campbell Co, Ltd 

274 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
e t of the 3 ‘ 







84 Days’ 
Free Trial 
Freight Prepaid 
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A good inheritance tax pat to break 
up every great estate at the death of its 
accumulator. A faithful carrying out of 
Mr. Roosevelt's recommendations would 
probably bring into our public treasury 
more than the total of our present national 
revenues; it might, probably would, lead 
to the abolition of all t taxes on useful pro- 
duction and wholesome cor ag ition. Cer- 
tainly, no other conceivable tax is so just. 
It does not touch industry; it does not 
penalize thrift; it does not take from any 
one anything that is rightfully his. 

And what other tax is comparable to it 
ethically —as a producer of public moralit 
and of private sanity? How could any- 
thing but good result from removing fron 
our young men and women who have had 
the best opportunities the chief tempta- 
tion to cast aside those opportunities and 
lead lives of folly and worse? Is there any 
reason why a parent, through weakness 
and vanity, should be permitted to tempt 
his children to destruction, especially whet 
in so doing he promotes inequality, and 
envy, and hardship, and dangerously false 
ideas and ideals in the community at large? 





Posterity a Responsibility 


The chief sufferers by the concentration of 
wealth are the oncoming generations; the 
chief object in seeking to stop this concen- 
tration 1s their safety in freedom, in inde- 
yendence, in opportunity, in standards of 
iving. Therefore, the obvious way to dis- 
burse the bulk of the revenue from an in- 
heritance tax is in developing the oncoming 
generations. The human race has never, 
not even in America, given the education 
of the rep lacing generations the thought 
and care it deserves. There is no word in 
the language that has been so much or so 
harmfully abused as the word education. 
It almost always means, in its popular use, 
a mere acquaintance with rudiments of 
knowledge—and often the knowledge is of 
so little value that education seems to mean 
rather how not to live in the world than 
how to live in it. In its true sense—the 
sense yd which it should be used in a demo- 
cratic republic—education is the teaching 
of both the science and the art of living. 
The freedom of every man is dependent 
upon the freedom of his fellows. If we are 
to grow in freedom —and freedom is a big, 
broad word—we must not leave the right 
education of our children to chance. It 
will not do for us to say: ‘‘ Parents should 
do their duty,” and let the matter rest 
there. Many parents—the parents of liter- 
ally millions of children—will not and can- 
not do their duty by their children. How 
can a mother and father who have to toil 
from sunrise to sunset, who are themselves 
ignorant, wno never had a chance to learn 
how can they teach their children the 
science and art of living? It will not do 
for us to say: “The public school gives a 
child as much education as it needs,”’ and 
dismiss the subject. The public schools are 
good, are better than they used to be. But 
as yet they cover very inadequately only 
a small part of the field of real education 
for the duties and privileges of a democracy. 


An Outworn Educational System 


We have expanded so rapidly that, with- 
out our realizing it, the educational system 
has fallen far behind. It instructs in some 
branches of knowledge such children as it 
reaches; but it does not reach all the chil- 
dren. There are in our country more than 
22,000,000 children of common-school age, 
more than 26,000,000 children of less than 
twenty and more than five years of age 

Of the children of common-school age, not 
more than half regularly attend even 
schools open three months in the year, and 
not more than two-thirds are even enrolled 
The common-school age population is 
thirty per cent. of the total population; 
the common-school enrollment in the great 
manufacturing States of the East, wher: 
wealth is most closely concentrated, has 
alre ady sunk to less than eighteen per cent 

of the total population. In the Middle 
West conditions are slightly better, but 
even there the discrepancy between what 
should be and what is alarms those who 
realize what the children of to-day mean 
to to-morrow ; 
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Our big Poultry book t« 


small and grow big 


F. FOY, Box 38, Des Moines, lowa 


Tells how to start 





Automatic BUCKEYE Incubator 


NEEDS NO THERMOMETER 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Box 21, Springfield, 0 








Cleansing the Skin 
Should be 

Done 
as 

tho 
the 
Skin 
were a 
Sponge 


The kneading ventle ]) cl suet 
the skin with Pompeian Massave Crear 
other foreign matt out of the ‘ | 
cannot remove any but mere surface dirt s 
unsightly. Pore dirt is fatal to skin health and « 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 


49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 




















Pompeian Massage Cream 








opens and cleans out the pores, restorit ‘ t 
breathing, taking out blackhea dlown 
mating the blood circulation and fi i the 
Book and Free Sample to Test Fi 
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If those who talk so much about culture 
and refinement would realize that those 
beauties do not wholly consist in being 
able to discuss whether the Raphaels in 
the Louvre are originals or copies, they 
would be more exercised about this matter 
of the condition of the children. Growth 
in real culture and real refinement means 
first of ail growth in sensitiveness on the 
subject of the well-being of all, especially 
the children. 

Now, these millions of American chil- 
dren, of future American citizens, who are 
coming on without even a meagre training 
in the rudiments of knowledge, do not stay 
away from school through their own per- 
versity or through the perversity of their 
yarents. They stay away because life has 
le so hard that there is even less time 
for schooling now than in the pioneer days. 
The statistics, showing two million children 
at work in mines and factories, must be 
supplemented by figures showing the chil- 
dren employed in other ways before the full 

ruth can be known. When, despite our 
abounding national riches, millions of our 
children have to toil—not labor, but toil— 
and cannot get any education whatever, 
how smug and how wickedly hypocritical 
sounds the cry of the stand-patter: “All's 
well! Leave well enough alone!” 

Our publie life, social and political, 
cursed with many corrupt men; but more 
pernicious still are the men who will not 
see that, in every important respect, the life 
of this country has been revolutionized 
since they were boys. Indeed, it could be 
truthfully said that the discoveries of sci- 
ence, the inventions and improvements, 
have radically changed the environment of 
the human race within a generation—have 
changed that environment as completely as 
if we had been whisked away to another 
planet. And this condition has been inten- 
sified in America by the enormous immi- 
gration and by the incessant shifting of the 
population. Where stand-patism is not 
simply the squawking of vultures, fearful 
of being disturbed at the banquet, it is the 
voice of an America of yesterday. 


A Million Teachers Needed 


We have about half a million common- 
school teachers now; we should have a 
million at least. Our very best schools, be- 
cause of Sundays and holidays and vaca- 
tions, are open less than six months in the 
year! Six months was far too long in the 
old days, when the things taught were all 
but worthless and the way of teaching an 
assault upon the intelligence of the pupil. 
But, nowadays, there is no excuse for such 
trifling with the rights of the oncoming gen- 
erations. And under the right system of 
thorough democratic education, that would 
include every branch of the development 
of intellect and character and body, not 
or ly would every body go to school all the 
vear around, but also every body would want 
to ge Education would mean a pleasure, 
not a bore—as much a pleasure as to eat 
and to breathe. For right education is not 
mere toilsome preparation for life, but life 
itself. To learn means to live; to grow 
means to enjoy. 

There are less than two hundred thou- 
sand students in our colleges and univer- 
sities; there should be six million. And 
the colleges and universities should be reor- 
ganized so that the students should be able 
to earn, and should be compelled to earn, 
their own living while they were there 
What kind of education is it that does not 
include instruction, practical instruction, in 
being self-supporting, when self-support is 
the basis of self-respect ? 

f this republic is to fulfill its mission, it 
must have-——and it will have! —an adequate 
system of training for rounded citizenship 
It should be made impossible for any pri- 
vate institution In any way to compete 
with the public schools and colleges—not 
by forbidding private schools but by mak- 
ing the public schools the best that human 
intelligence can contrive. 

The easy, the sane and the right way 
of getting the money for this superb invest- 
ment to increase the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican people is by diverting from private 
abuse to public use the ‘‘swollen’’ inherit- 
ances. Lot us have done with college 
professors kowtowing to the possessors of 
tainted wealth in order to get ‘‘ benefac- 
tions.” Let the people pay for their own 
education and safeguard their self-respect 
and the self-respect of the teachers, 

Our national wealth is concentrated, in 
large measure, in a few Eastern States, yet 
it was, and is, the creation of the entire 
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country. So, justice demands that it be | 
taxed nationally, not by States, and that 
the benefit be distributed evenly through- 
out the population. This could easily be 
done—for instance, each State, complying 
with the national plan for the expenditure 
of the revenue, could be given its per-capita 
portion. There is not the slightest consti- 
tutional barrier to this or any other proje ect 
for the ‘‘general welfare.’’ Five to four | 
Supreme Court decisions mean nothing 
and the howls of the plutoeracy’ s corps of 
‘constitutional lawyers’ mean less. The 
Constitution was made for the country, not 
the country for the Constitution, and the 
men who made it knew what they were 
about. There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion to prevent us from correcting any | 
injustice, nothing to forbid us to save our- 
eaten from an internal peril greater than 
any foreign foe. 

n addition to education, there are many 
other matters that are justly entitled to a 
share in the resources from reappropriated 
wealth. Our national Department of Agri- 
culture has been steadily expanding, but it 
needs still further expansion. A rural pop- 
ulation has other and equally great values 
besides its business of raising the food sup- 

sly; and every facility should be provided 

y an intelligently-conducted nation for | 
developing the agricultural districts, for | 
making life on the farms equal in comfort 
to city life. Every man should be more 
or less an agriculturist, and every child 
should spend at least part of the impres- 
sionable period in or near the country. A 
kindred matter is a perfect system of high- 
ways, and this will presently be seen at its 
true importance by every one, as the utili- 
ties of the automobile are developed. We 
are doing something toward reclaiming arid 
lands; we must do still more. One-third 
of our continental area is as yet not even 
surveyed. While, in the present state of 
our knowledge, much of this is agricultur- 
ally useless, most of it needs only the efforts 
national enterprise alone could put forth 
to make it ready to receive a vast popula- 
tion. 

But, after all, the proper education of 
the Americans of this pr to and to- 
morrow is the paramount consideration. If 
that is Sail after, everything else will 
take care of itself. 

Education is the remedy for most of our 
evils and shortcomings; and the remedy 
for the rest ismore education. Education, 
the best possible education—and for all! 
For the men, and for the mothers and 
wives and sisters of men. 





A Long Step Forward 


Clearly, President Roosevelt’s proposals 
are the next long step forward. Pot those 
who are alarmed lest ‘‘enterprise’’ be cur- 
tailed reflect that concentration of wealth 
kills enterprise. Let those who are dis- 
turbed about the losses of a few dozen 
or a few score prospective heirs to vast 
estates bear in mind that the chief in 
heritances for a self-respecting man are a 
good ancestral reputation, and the capacity 
to do a man’s work in the world, and the 
ae wrtunity to do it. 

Civilization would not perish utterly if 
no man had four or five palaces, or forty 
servants, or time to learn to drive a four- 
in-hand, or millions to squander on old 
paintings and old tapestries fresh from the 
manufactories of fakes. 

Luxury is not a fit environment for a 
human being; neither is hardship. There 
is no reason why, in this country and in 
this era, any one should be subjected to 
either extreme. The public does not per- 
mit parents to treat their children with the 
cruelty of severity; why should it permit 
parents to treat their children with the 
cruelty of too much kindness? Why should 
we insure bad citizenship by allowing the 
few at the top and the many at the bottom 
to be destroyed? Common-sense shows us 
that the only permanent happiness, the 
only joy with no discount in after-regret, 
comes through honest work. Common- 
sense teaches us that children who are 
coddled perish just as utterly as do chil- 
dren who are exposed. We are in business 
as a democratic republic to give everybody 
a chance, to make everybody wish to live 
better to-morrow than he did to-day. 
Where conditions are bad they must be 
made better. Where they are good they 
must be made better. Where they are the 


best possible they must be made better; for 
to-day’s best is to-morrow’'s not so good, 
and is day-after-to-morrow’'s very bad in- 
deed for this day and generation. 
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Doing a Week’s Washing 
In 6 Minutes—Read the Proof 








HIS woman is using a 1900 Gravity Washe Pay so mucha week —or so much a month 
7 All she hast s keep the asher as suits you best 
A little } sh starts it one way A little pull brings it Pay for the w er as it saves for 
ack —the washer es the rest I make you t tier be 1 u fi for 
The lothes stay sti the water rushes through and yourself what a 19 ravity Washer 
arvt r tak t I am willing to trust you, | ecause n probably get 
In Ao minute 3 yor r tubful of clothes is clean. trusted at hor Ax f your cr x y 
This t from lace curtains to town, it is just as g 
arpe 2 etter sly, spe essiy ciean It takes a big factory the larwest er factory in the 
There ‘isn’t anythit 1g * Shout a 1900 Gravity world —to keep up with my orders 
Weenee to weer ous sone chetaee far as | | vw, my f r t nly € ever 
Y 1 wash the n and lace wit t ex $ tor ” er 
regking a the Over haifa Mi fmy wa 
10own Over half a million ple ased. women can tell 
Youre lotnes last twic e oan lon: g you what my w ishe rs will do 
abhor 1 t have to take even their say-« Y an 
} ically test a 1900 Gravity asier yourself. Then y ill know 
Prove “all this at ‘my exy nse and risk F 
I let you use a 1900 avity W ~ full month FREE Vrite for my t y It FREE 
for my New Washer lb y tf name and a ress 1 a post arc] mae t me t 
Kead part rs of my offer nee, gets 4 k return ¢ 1 
Say y are willing to te 1900 Gravity Washer Y ewe t ery wan a 
I willsend one to any responsible party,freight w er w or not 
prepaid t is a big illustrated printe eavy e 
i can ship promptly at any time — so y xet ” er payer ’ t e asiier 
t 
Takei me I 1 s! $ Y e 
A n the e I ju t 1} put Vrite me at 
t y a r f n a y r t save . 
the ran er ery ani s eserve r he a r r 
| agree a r t any back ta t 
and Tw rite \ R. } Manag 
ify an eep asher Ss you surely a w“ er H , Binghamt v.Y f 
y see } time rk, at mney it sa in write to my Canadian Bran 385 Y ge 
y an take plen f time y for it I art 
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If You Want To Earn 











Money 


Any one can do it. THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Posr and Tur Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL have 
made it sure. There is no expense to you 
and no experience is necessary. Some are 


earning more than a Thousand Dollars 


a month; who has tried it is 
earning something. You can do just as 
You can give all your 
It you 
are willing to try it, we are willing to take all 
A postal card will bring every- 


everybody 


well as the others. 
time to the work or only a few hours. 


the risk. 
thing necessary for making the experiment. 
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SENSE @ TS 
NONSENSE we eS 


Those Puzzled PorKers 


OME time ago,”’ said the traveling man } rs wan 
from Little Rock, ‘1 was horseback- eo 

ing through the woods in that frontier por- d 
tion of our State in which the hogs still run 
wild, with an occasional homcopathic dose 
of corn to keep them reminded that ther 
are ties that bind them to mankind. Ina 
heavily-timbered tract 1 came upon a big 

















herd of porkers that were behaving in the ) ( 
most remarkable manner. They would Tis t I 
run madly in one direction for a hundred f eve , 
In a few years a pen-and-ink yards or so, squealing vigorously and hope- ‘ 1) ees 
bill or statement will be as great fully, then stop, sniff the air, utter a shriek , oa 
a curiosity as a lone-hand bus of disappointment and make an equally sence r : : 
ness letter is today mad dash at another angi I watched ‘ P 








them some time without being able in the 


The New Tri-Chrome least to fathom the mystery ‘ 
Smith ae Half a mile farther on I came-to a + Business , 3 


cabin in the woods. An o]d man sat on an ‘ 
ona Se a ve - pees “4 Sond ; inverted keg | beside the doorway, smoking CH Mie on Hel S 
# © acorn-cob pipe. The quandary of the pigs « ' ‘ 


a business basis in all modern offices. ’ , 
was still torturing me, so, as soon as we had 





























egy a perfunctory ‘Howdy,’ I said to Pin Ti oe Pr * nish . ' F 
1m — ‘ \\ 
‘Stranger, I passed a lot of —- down ? 

there in the brush just now tha re be 

having very strang¢ ly The Vv Wo ald start Dennison's Glue, Paste and Mucilage 

and run at full speed in one direction, then 

stop and take a fresh start some other 
THe Saturpay Evenin way. Can you explain it?’ ; 
Post makes a fine apy “*Vas, stranger, I reckon I kin,’ he re- j = =_every™ I 
ance when bou plied in the stage whisper that had charac- . 


terized his first greeting ‘Them’'s n 


Si m plex haw gs. I ust t’ call " m up an fee d m Dennisond Dictionary 
now an’ then, but t’other day I lost m’' 
Binder voice an’ I tuck t’ callin’ ’em by poundim 


ona tree witha stick. An now them d n 


























1 woodpeckers has got "em craz \ ? — 
is the ne n > 
have the complete v = . B \ 
ae - a Mahi N Over the Telephone Bh MANDY BOA 
Fools necessary. You cat Hello! Hello!! What's that? Hello!!! | of ®; i M ing S 
ee ven Set Seles! Mente tet? | cnmison oMlanufacluring Company 
und thread Yes. th ishell! E ise me! Nel}! The Tag Makers, 
: es to | Want leet what? How.do sae ig : } BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
\ Wh a Ae butted te | ) - , 20 Franklin St. 15 Joho St 1007 Chestnut St 
oe, ; a ie ania +. : os , CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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low all the critics have said this season 
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When Away 
From Home 


—on trains or boats, 
in camp, anywhere, 
you may enjoy the 
same quick, comfort- 
able, luxurious shave 
as when you 


Shave at Home 
with 


lorafoam 


(Trade Mark) 





Cold water lathers 

just as well as hot. 

No cup to bother with; just press 
the collapsible tube, rub the fragrant, 


transparent shaving jelly into your 


beard, and the rest is easy —delightful. 


Made with Pond’s Extract 
—think what that means! 





Order from your druggist —25¢. 





¥ Armour & Company 
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Blades 


“Ever Ready” 
Safety Razor 
Sets at $1.00 


a only 12 
tladed Rasos 
n the world 
: for less 
than $5. 00. 
Six new blades for 6 
out ones and 25¢ 






Kazors. preps c 
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t of § Canadian price $1 25. 
yo ae Safety Razor Co. 301 Broadway, New York 
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Massachusetis Correspondence Schools 
194 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS 











AP oSitive Re a 


Chapped Hands, 
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skin troubles | 





GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, NW. J 











| or farewell 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sampson Rock of Wall Street 


(Continued from Page 17) 


yhrases. Sharpe took up a 


private telephone that hung from the wall 


| near the ticker, and said: 


‘*‘See how Roanoke is and what buying 
orders are under the market. Be quick! 

He walked quickly into the adjoining 
room, where a confidential clerk at an up- 
right desk kept the memoranda of his 
operations. There were at least a dozen 
telephones in this room, each in its in- 
dividual booth—so that the man at the 
other end of each line might hear only what 

was meant for his ears. Sharpe called up 
one of his numerous lieutenants: 

“Hello? Go over to Virginia Central and 
see what you could get for five thousand 
shares if you had them to sell.” 

He walked back to his office as the bell 
of the telephone by the ticker rang. The 
man he had sent to the Roanoke “ post”’ 
was reporting. 

** Well? —What ?— Sell a thousand every 
eighth down ?— Where is Dunlap ?— Hurry 
back and sell five thousand. Don't give 
them away, but get them off quickly.” 

The confidential clerk tapped on the open 
door and Sharpe returned to the telephone- 
room to hear his lieutenant’s report. 

‘‘What is it?’”’” He spoke impatiently, so 
that by his voice the Coster at the other 
end of the wire knew his chief was frowning. 
‘What ?—Three hundred at forty-eight and 
one-half and two hundred at forty-eight ?— 
Nonsense! There must be more wanted.” 

His scowl took on an expression of anger 
and malignity. Jimmy Hopetoun said there 
were no buying orders in Virginia Central 
excepting four hundred shares on the 
specialists’ books. It was a trap, and the 
taint of the deceit exasperated him as 
though it were an insult to his brain and 
to his unerring instinct. The Great South- 
ern had not bought the control of the 
Virginia Central; the Roanoke crowd had 
tried and failed; therefore Rock had a lot 
of the stock on hand, and was shrewd 
enough to conceal the fact by taking no 
steps to keep the price up, as a less able 
man would have thought it wise to do in 
order to market his now useless holdings. 
Instead, Rock was encouraging short sales 
by obtuse traders; they might sell enough 
to give him what market he wanted, or at 
all events enough to make them suffer and 
thereby reduce the final costs of the retreat 
to Rock. Sharpe was pulling nobody's 
chestnuts from the skillfully concealed fire; 


| but by and by he would start that same 


innocent-looking and ostentatiously un- 
protected Virginia Central going down. 

He read on the tape: “ Roanoke, 1500 
at 794; 2000 at 2; 500 at 4; 2000 at é; 
500 at 4." It held fairly well. Other 
brokers than Rock’s, evidently, had buying 
orders. He took down the wall-te lephone 
and, without lifting his gaze from the slid- 
ing tape, he spoke into the transmitter: 
“Sell ten thousand more, carefully, but 
quickly. — Yes, Roanoke!” 

He stepped back to the ticker and, lean- 
ing an elbow on a corner of the little 
machine, watched the tape unblinkingly. 
Presently there came: ‘RK 1000, 794; 
100, 2; 1500, $; 1000, 4; 5000, 79; 1700, 
784i; 1000, 3; 1700, 8; 2000, 4.” 

He had sent his message to the stock- 
market and his words were heeded. Other 
stocks hesitated; then they began to 
follow Roanoke. The room-traders, vul- 
turelike, scented easy money and flocked 
to the Roanoke post. They asked for no 
reasons; they sought no explanations; 
they perceived with the ir own eyes that the 
selling was more aggressive than the buy- 
ing; therefore the dollars were at the bottom 
of the hill, not at the summit; therefore 
they began to help Sharpe, unaware that 
they were helping anybody but each man 
his own bank-account. As the price 
vielded their hopes became certainties, and 
they sold more confidently, with the con- 
fidence of men who might fire a load of 
birdshot into an election-night crowd in 
order that at least one shot would lodge in 
one Man. 

Sharpe went to his desk and telephoned 
to his chief confidential broker—the man 
to whose advice and restraining influence 
so much of Sharpe’s success and reputation 
as a great stock manipulator wad a mar- 
velous judge of market conditions were due. 

“Hello, Jim! I wish you'd offer down 
Roanoke for me without losing much stock. 
I have a few thousands out.—Very well. — 
Pool? That’sallright; it will go down just 
the same, pool or no pool.—You don’t 


think so? Well, just you watch it and see. | 


—I understand Rock is not in his office. 
Find out, will you? If he isn’t, do your 
worst and have'a man to report his return. 
I hear he wanted the Virginia Central and 
there was going to be a great hurrah. — 
Well, he didn’t get it. YX hat’s the odds 
who’sinthe pool? It’s going down. —They 
can’t buy the entire capital stock, can 
os Get busy, Jim.” 

e rose frowning: he did not like Jim to 
disagree with him. The news of the strong 
pool—James Allsopp knew nearly every- 
thing that went on in Wall Street —did not 
bother him, because he knew that Rock’s 
pools were always blind pools, the man- 
agement of which was left entirely to Rock. 
He rang up little Hopetoun, the best dis- 
seminator of ‘‘tips’’ on Sharpe’s staff, the 
most skillful preacher of the gospel of 
discontent in the Street. 

“Jimmy, Naw is going down. The 
boys can safely help it along.” 

t was enough; the boys made money 
following him, until they overstayed the 
market. It saved him commissions in 
some of his bear campaigns. 

With Jim Allsopp’s manipulative orders 
and Hopetoun’s freely-distributed tips the 
big boardroom began to boil. Roanoke 
was the storm-centre. About that post a 
hundred greed-maddened men were shriek- 
ing—buying and selling, making money 
and losing it—at the top of their voices. 
And the price of Sampson Rock’s pet stock 
began to give way, slowly at Fest, ob- 
stinately, stubbornly, like a very powerful 
man fighting a crowd, and then a little 
faster, but still too slowly for the mob that 
had scented money and were fighting to get 
some of it. It was down to seventy-seven 
when Gilmartin’s news came out on the 
news-tickers, as well as on the pink slips 
taken into the commission-houses by mes- 
senger-boys, who darted in shouting 
“Rush!” 
on their way to another office to startle. 
And what the Street read—and believed, 
because the tape corroborated it—was: 


There is the very highest authority 
for the statement that the deal for the 
acquisition of the Virginia Central by 
the Roanoke, on which the recent rise 
of the latter was entirely based, has 
fallen through. The deal was expected 
to carry Roanoke to par. The antic 
selling by the overloaded insiders 
started the break. The control of the 
Virginia Central, whose strategical 
value and possibilities of development 
are well known by railroad financiers, 
will not pass to the Roanoke, but to 
another road, probably the Great 
Southern. The plans of the Roanoke 
management were comprehensive, but 
the control of the desired road was 
indispensable. This was not obtain- 
able. It is said the inside pool bought 
100,000 shares in anticipation of the 
successful completion of the deal. It 
is undoubtedly that stock which is 
now being sold. 


Every trader who was neither blind nor 
deaf was now selling Roanoke and buying 
it back in fear of a rally, and selling it again 
because it did not rally, until the road to 
great and sudden wealth, instead of being 
a precipitous mountain-path, became a 
toboggan-slide with millions in gold eagles 
at the bottom and shovels and horses and 
wagons close by. And in commission- 
offices, the men who were long of the same 
stock saw the toboggan-slide—only that 
at the bottom they - saw the yawning 
chasm into which they might dump all 
they owned in the world, and to the chasm 
it would be as a grain of sand; so they 
merely let a few hundreds or a few thou- 
sands drop. That is, they sold their stocks 
and cursed; and then they shuddered at 
their narrow escape, for the price was going 
lower and lower, toward the bottomless pit. 

Of a sudden an adventurous trader dis- 
covered the defenselessness of Virginia 
Central and began to sell it, without 
thought and therefore without fear of a 
trap--the trap which was not exactly the 
trap Sharpe had expected, but was never- 
shades a trap for bears, by reason of the 
small available supply of the stock. 

Sharpe had smelt it from sheer force of 
the habit of suspicion or his wonderful 
instinct as a trader. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


and bolted away again like mad | 


January 12, 1907 


| The first Derby made in America was a 
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Knapp-Felt hats are for men who want 
| the best. They combine 
elegance of style with superb quality. 
Knapp-Felt De Luxe $6. K napp- 
Felt $4. The best hatters sell them. 
Write for THE HATMAN 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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The Worth Cushion Sole Shoe 

The sole ir of, making it nnecessary 
to wear unsightly rubbers, ar st of foot rest 
easily and with an even pressure upon an insole which exactly 
conforms to the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort 


Men’s $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Women’s $3.00, $3.50 


If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name and ask for 
booklet all orders an rrespondence 


The Cummings 0o., Dept. V, 406 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INST., Inc., 
27-29 East 22d St., N.Y. 
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Silk makes a 
cravat Ml that a tie should 
be in wear—style and value 
Pin holes won't perforate it— 
crushing won’t crease the silk 
Every right shape — numerous 
rich shades 50 cents at your 
nearest habe rdasl VETS. Send 4 
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H.C. COHN & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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COLGATE S 
SHAVING STICK 


Makes Countless Friends Like These 


Nazareth, Pa. 


“T agree with you in saying that it is 
the ‘Magic Wand of Shaving.’ I have 
had all sorts of trouble heretofore because 
of a wiry beard and tender skin, but since 
I used your soap, shaving is a comfort.” 


H. P. Yeisley. 


Pueblo, Col. 


“It's a wonder. It will be almost as 
hard to induce me to give anything else 
a trial, as it was to_give up the old way.” 


J. E. McPherson. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


“There seems to be magic in your 
Soap, when applied to my bristles.” 


W. H. Dunning. 
305 Lack’a Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


“Your Shaving Stick is better than the 
soap | thought best.” oe | 


43 West 32d St., N.Y. 


“| find it better than you claimed. The 
lined, nickeled box is a perfect container.” 


Dr. E. W. Robson. 


221 Boas St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
“For many, many years | used ‘the only 


eA TRIUMPH 
_OF MODERN Lei aad 


EsnavincSrin 4 
(DEMULCENT) 
NEW YORK.USA. 


LONDON, PARIS, f 
SYDNEY. ‘ 


Break Away From Prejudice 


174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
“T wish to express my appreciation of the 
many good qualities of your little “Triumph 
of Modern Chemistry.” To any man with a 
wiry beard and a tender face I most heart- 
ily commend Colgate’s Shaving Stick.” 


C. D. Surette. 


201 East 16th St., N.Y. 


“I have found your Shaving Stick all 
that you set forth, in what appears at first 
reading to be extravagant ‘ claims.’ ” 


W. R. Jenkins. 


126 State St., Boston, Mass. 
“I have used the Shaving Stick of 


another make for several years; but judg- 
ing from the little | have used of yours, it 
is far superior, the box especially being a 


splendid idea.” N. A. Morrison. 


Quinton, Va. 


“For 30 years I have used Soap in a 
mug, henceforth your Stick shall assist me 
every time I shave.” R. L. Bartlett. 


35 Hancock St., Boston, Mass. 
“After trying every soap on the market, 


kind that won't smart or dry on the face;’ but including several ‘Soaps to His Majesty,’ I 
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Buy lo-day, it pays to throw away Old-fashioned tools 
Send 4cts. for trial STICK in handsome NICKELED box, Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 55 John Street, N.Y. 








